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CHAPTER XIV. 
PAUL IS POSSESSED. 


Mr.: DuRSLEY’s letter to Sir Peter crossed with one from him, 
telling Paul of the visit of Bertha and Chloe to Eastwich Castle, | 
and inclosing the letter he had received from Dorothy. Sir 
Peter appeared to be in fairly good spirits, and was working so 
hard at his book that the time did not seem long to him, and he 
appeared to be looking forward to the visit of Chloe on the 
following Friday. 

Of course it was Chloe he wanted to see again; it never for 
one moment occurred to Paul to think it could be Bertha, and a 
great wave of jealousy rose up in his heart. It was hard enough 
to know that Peter had had the felicity of seeing Chloe, while he. 
(Paul) was denied that joy ; but that Sir Peter should have taken 
advantage of his position to flirt with her,as Mr. Dursley chose 
to consider he had done, was beyond all bearing. 

“T’ll pay old-Peter out for this as sure as 1 am Paul; I wi 
a thousand times rather finish my time in prison than run the 
risk of Peter and Chloe falling in love with each other. That’s a 
complication by no means to be desired, moreover the game we 
are playing is far too dangerous; I have had enough of it. I 
shall go down to Eastwich on Friday morning so as to be in 
time to see Chloe and send Peter back here. I'll telegraph that 


I am coming on Friday.” 
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Here he was interrupted by the entrance of Drummond, 
looking annoyed and mysterious as he advanced close to his 
master’s chair. 

“It is that Mrs. Halkett, the widow lady, sir. Shall I say you 
are engaged?” 

“No, show her in, and just send this telegram off at once.” 

“Certainly, Sir Peter, and there is a French gentleman wait- 
ing ; whatamI todo with him? Shall I send him to Dr. Philippe, 
where you sent the last French lady?” 

“No, show Mrs. Halkett in first, and then I’ll see the French 
gentleman,” said Paul. 

Now Sir Peter did not speak Feench, as both Drummond and 
Mr. Dursley knew, but the latter was in a devil-may-care mood 
that day and determined to have some sport. 

Sir Peter should not poach on his preserves with impunity, 
and all the while poor Sir Peter was quite innocent of any such 
desire. 

“Mrs. Halkett,” said Drummond, as that lady advanced 
towards Paul, with a very languid air and a plaintive, beseeching 
expression in the eyes she raised to his. 

“ And how is Mrs. Halkett to-day?” 

“Very suffering, Sir Peter; I have lost all interest in life ; 
generally a visit to you is like a new lease of life to me, but I 
haye been worse since I saw you last.” 

““ How was that?” said Dursley, taking her wrist in one of his 
hands, and holding it much longer than was necessary for any 
professional purpose. 

“T don’t know. I assure you, Sir Peter, I have really striven 
against this feeling of loneliness and depression ; you seemed to 
think I gave way to it, and that rather hurt me;” and she 
looked reproachfully at him as she seated herself with her back 
to the light. 

Sir Peter would have asked her to move so that, he might 
scrutinize her professionally, but Paul was more merciful. 

“You are very sensitive, and we men are brutes very often, 
aren’t we? Let me see, Mrs. Halkett, you came to see me last 
about three weeks ago. Ah! yes; here it is,’ said Dursley, 
turning up the case in Sir Peter’s book, and reading, among 
other items, “A dangerous woman; beware of her,” in Latin, 
written no doubt for his instruction and learning. 
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“ Well, now, tell me what you have been doing since I last saw 
you,” said Paul, leaning towards her and infusing profound 
sympathy and interest into his voice and manner. 

“ Briefly, regretting the past and dreading the future, its un- 
certainty, its loneliness, its terrible contrast to what might have 
been. Ah! Sir Peter, you know it all as well as I do, but then 
you have your career, and your darling children to help to fill up 
the void. I am childless, as you know, and I have no object in 
life and I am such a silly weak woman. I miss the strength and 
support of my husband’s love more than most women would 
do!” and here a handkerchief was brought into play and 
dexterously applied to her eyes without removing any of the 
pencilling beneath them. 

“I wonder how she does it,” thought Paul, as ™ watched her 
keenly, and answered : 

“I know, I quite understand, but you must not despair, you 
must hope; for aught you can tell the future may have better 
things in store for you than even the past had. These fits of 
depression are very natural, even if they are a little foolish. 
How is your appetite ? ” 

“Wretched ; I can’t eat alone.” 

“Let me see; am I not going to dine with you one night this 
week ? I forget which.” 

“No, you declined, and I thought it just a little unkind, though 
of course you have so many engagements, and I have so little to 
offer you except good cooking ; that I can answer for.” 

“ But there is some mistake ; I am sure I am engaged to dine 
with you one evening this week, and I have every intention of 
coming if you will have me. Surely my secretary can’t have 
made a mistake. What day was it to be?” 

“ Thursday.” - 

“ Thursday ! oh, it is all right ; I am not engaged for Thursday 
evening. I am full up for the rest of the week, though. . 

‘Then you'll come on Thursday ?” 

“With pleasure if you'll have me; but really I must speak to 
Coleman about this ; I can’t have it happen again. Well, now, I 
shan’t give you a prescription to-day, consequently I shan’t take 
a fee; but come and see me again next week here, and I’ll be 
with you at eight on Thursday. ° It is eight, isn’t it?” 

“ Yes,” said Mrs, Halkett. taking the hint, and rising to go, and 
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returning faintly the very decided pressure Paul gave her hand as 
he walked to the door with it in his. 

When Drummond threw open the door to admit the F vend 
gentleman Paul was in his easy-chair stifling a fit of laughter; 
he sprung up and composed his features in time to receive the 
Baron de Morlaix. 

The baron was enchanted to find a doctor who spoke his lane 
guage so fluently as Paul, and after complimenting him on it, 
said he should have the greatest pleasure in sending some of his 
compatriots to the great Sir Peter; to which Paul replied he 
rarely saw French patients ; he was so very busy that he usually 
sent them on to a French friend close by. 

“TI must not get Sir Peter into too much of a fix after all ; my 
new friend, Monsieur le Baron, is sure to call upon him very soon,” 
thought Paul, as the baron departed, and Drummond appeared 
to say the next patient had been several times within the last year, 

“Wait a moment; what’s the name?” 

“Mrs. Bowen, sir.” 

“ All right,” said Paul, as he looked up the name and put him- 
self in possession of the leading facts of the case before the 
patient was shown in, when he assumed Sir Peter’s grave manner, 
and got through the interview without raising any suspicion. in 
Mrs. Bowen’s mind. 

The next patient was a maiden lady, who in her anxiety to — 
observe proprieties, came with her sister, and put Paul for the 
moment into a fix, for he had no idea which was the patient, and 
they were so unlike in face and figure that he could not pretend 
to mistake one for the other. _ 

He solved the difficulty by saying when they were both seated ; 

“Well, and how is my patient ?” 

To his relief one replied that she was better, a statement her 
sister gently disputed, and when the interview was over, the 
' invalid retired, and Paul had to break to the other, in answer to 
her urgent inquiries, that there was very little if any hope of her 
recovery. They were evidently devotedly attached to each other, 
and the look of intense sorrow on the younger one’s‘face, as she 
listened and remarked she must not let the invalid suspect there 
was any danger, and then went out forcing a smile to cover her 
broken heart—that look and that smile haunted Mr. Dursley 
for the rest of the mornin, 
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* «Prison is dull, no doubt, but this sort of scene takes it out of 


-me more than I expect prison will. I am not surprised that 


Peter is relieved to get away from it,” he thought as the next: 

patient—a stranger—was shown in. : 
“There is one thing I don’t mean to do, and that is run any 

more risks by dining out with strangers; so I shall send an 


‘excuse to Lady Parmeter this evening and go to Richmond 


instead, Drummond, so tell Coleman to write a note and send 
it by an express messenger to say Iam called into the country 
and can’t get back till night,” said Mr. Dursley, as he sat down: 
to a hasty luncheon. ; 
He was detained till four seeing patients, and then he escaped 
and went down to Richmond and dined at the “ Star and Garter,” 
and thought of Chloe, and wondered if there would ever be any’ 
hope for him in that quarter again, and was more determined 
than ever to go to Eastwich on Friday and remain there. 
He heard from Sir Peter the next day, saying he could see him 


_ on Friday, but he thought he had very much better postpone his: 


visit until the Saturday, but, of course, he could please himself. 

“ I mean to, Peter, my boy, and I don’t mean you tobe pleasing 
yourself with Chloe at my expense, I can tell you. If I don’t 
make love to Mrs. Halkett on Thursday my name is not Paul, 
and you may think yourself very lucky if I don’t come away 
éngaged to her,” he muttered to himself, as he paced up and 
down Sir Peter’s consulting room after reading his letter. 

The demon of jealousy was raging in Paul’s breast ; it was so- 
unlike Peter to take such a mean advantage of him ; besides, he 
had not appeared to admire Chloe when he saw her in her 
father’s house. Had he been deceiving him then? Paul could: 


~ not believe this possible, but it was very evident he admired her 


now, and would rather remain in prison than lose the chance of 
seeing her again. What other reason could he possibly have for 
desiring to postpone Paul’s visit till Saturday ? 
“What would not I give to know if Peter is personating me, 
or if he is making love to her in his own person? Does she 
recognize him? If I could only know! She is so unlike other 
people ; if she did recognize him, she would not show it~she. 
would enjoy the game and play it better that any of us. 
Little witch!» Egad! it would be hard lines indeed if Peter. 
were to win her after all ; Peter, who really was the cause of her- 
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father’s death. Well, Paul, my boy, if this happens, you can 
rise to heroism by just holding your tongue; and it is about 
as easy as being burnt alive. I wonder why woman. was 
necessary to the Creator’s scheme. And that reminds me I am 
going to speak on the emancipation of women to-night. By 
Chloe ! I will let them have it ; Peter rather favours, or pretends 
to favour, the claims of these modern shrieking sisters ; he does 
it from diplomacy, to conciliate his possible lady-patients, I 
suppose. I'll conciliate them to-night, and I should like to see 
Peter’s face when he reads the report in to-morrow’s paper.” 

Thus mused Mr. Dursley in private. That evening, when he 
rose to speak to a large meeting of Liberal Unionists on the 
question whether the franchise should be extended to women 
or no, he thus delivered himself : 

“Ladies and gentlemen, but more especially ladies, you have 
done me the honour to ask me to say whether or no, in my 
humble opinion, the fairer half of creation should be allowed 
a voice in the government of the country. By all means; it 
would be most unfair of the other half, to which I unfortunately 
belong, to deny it them. Have they not proved themselves to 
be the equals of men in everything except the mere trifle of 
physical strength? Do they not compete with us in every walk 
of life? True at present we have no soldiers, no sailors, no 
lawyers, no parsons among the gentler sex, but doubtless in 
time we shall have all these professions thrown open to them. 
As for the law, the objections to that profession being adopted 
by ladies are in my opinion far less than the objections to lady. 
doctors. I am quite sure if I were on my trial I would far 
rather be prosecuted, defended and judged by a woman than by 
a man, and I believe there is scarcely a man in this room who 
would not agree with me. I think, though, when we see fair 
girl graduates in wigs and gowns, acting as barristers or judges, 
the criminals, if women, should have the option of being pro- 
secuted, defended and tried by men, and I am inclined to think 
the services of the lady barristers.and judges would in those 
cases generally be dispensed with. As for women-soldiers, 1s it 
not reserved to a woman-soldier to be canonised for her skill 
and bravery in leading an army? We men can boast no Saint 
Joan of Arc! The question of women being admitted to the 
clerical profession is not one I can enter into here, it is too 
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serious ; but Iam told a certain section of women maintain that 
the priests of the future will be women. I cannot say that I 
expect to live to see this prophecy fulfilled, nor have I the least 
desire to do so. For my part I would rather see them occupying 
the benches of the House of Commons and the Gilded Chamber, 
than in the stalls of our cathedrals and churches. Then there is 
' the navy. What can be prettier and more becoming than the 
uniform of our sailors? True a naval officer’s uniform is less 
adapted to adorn the female form divine, but no doubt it could 
be modified. As for sea-sickness, we all know that is a mere 
trifle—modern women would scorn to take such a weakness into 
consideration ; besides, do we men not frankly confess that 
women bear pain and illness far better than we do? If then 
woman, modern woman I mean—we are all agreed our grand- 
mothers were unfit for any of these things—but if modern 
‘woman is qualified physically and mentally to be soldier, sailor, 
member of parliament, county councillor, lawyer, barrister, judge, 
doctor, journalist, artist, violinist, critic, actress, literary woman, 
not to mention the lower occupations ; if she can golf, cycle, 
cricket, share all our pleasures as well as our professions, why 
should she not also vote? There is only one post in my opinion 
which modern woman is unfitting herself to fill, but then that 
is a post modern woman despises ; in olden times, when doubt- 
less humanity was green in judgment and man was in his salad 
days, then this position was thought the highest, the noblest, the 
happiest, the best that woman could be called upon to fill. 
Nous avons changé tout cela. We know now that position is 
far too humdrum, too common-place, too humble, too degrading 
for modern woman to dream of occupying; it involves too 
much self-sacrifice, too much submission, too much subjection, 
too much of the power of forgiveness, too much love, for it is 
the position of Wife. No, my friends, give modern woman all 
she asks for, open all the professions, always excepting the 
highest of all, to her, give her the franchise, give her her own 
sweet will in everything, but mind this: Do not give, do not 
offer her, for she despises it, the confidence, the friendship, the 
affection, the tender care, the watchful love every true man offers 
his wife. I now beg to second the resolution proposed by Mrs. 
Camden, that in the opinion of this meeting the franchise should 


be extended to women.” 
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Soon after the delivery of this remarkable speech, which had 
tke effect of mortally offending all the modern women present, 
and delighting those with less up-to-date views, Mr. Dursley left 
the meeting, chuckling aloud'as he pictured to himself Sir Peter 
reading the report of the same. 

“T seconded the resolution, but I did more harm to the cause 
than if I had poured forth volleys of abuse upon them,” he 
thought as he reached Sir Peter’s house. 

“ Drummond, I am sent for to the country ; it is a most urgent 
case ; I can’t possibly go till Friday, though. I must get off by - 
the eleven o'clock train on Friday morning, and I dine out to- 
morrow evening,” he announced to Drummond, who was in 
attendance as usual. 

“Yes, you do, and the mischief will come of it,” thought Drum- 
‘mond, who strongly disapproved of this course. 

Mr. Dursley got through the next day as successfully as he 
could have hoped ; most of the patients were strangers, with the 
exception of an Eastwich man, who knew Paul rather well, but 
who evidently did not suspect it was he, though on leaving he 
remarked : . 

“Excuse me, but what aremarkable likeness there is between 
you and your brother, not in personal appearance so much, be- 
cause his beard makes such a difference.” 

“ He is clean shaven now, though,” said Paul. 

“Indeed, he has more colour than you too, but it is in little 
tricks of manner and in the expression I notice it so much. I 
could almost think I was speaking to Dursley,” said the Eastwich 
man. 

“So you are, my friend, if you only knewit,” thought Paul. 

-He found his dinner with Mrs, Halkett was a 2¢¢e-a-téte. 

“Tt is very naughty of me, I know, Sir Peter. Ofcourse I ought 
to have had a chaperon, but it would have been such a bore for 
all three of us, and you and I are such old friends, I thought it 
did not matter,” said Mrs. Halkett, whose dinner dress would 
have scandalized Drummond could he have seen her large ex- 
panse of gleaming arms and neck. 

“ What the deuce am I to do all the evening? I must make 
love to her in self-defence ; I daren’t smoke, she would suspect me. 
She knows Peter hates tobacco, or she is the kind of woman to 
beg a man to enjoy his pipe and her society at the same time. 
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I'll make an engagement to take her to the theatre next week ; 
we can occupy a good half-hour deciding which to go to,” 
thought Paul. 

By the end of the evening, he had engaged himself to dine 
with Mrs. Halkett, and take her to the theatre on the following 
Thursday ; she was to come and see him professionally one day 
at the beginning of the week, and he had promised to drop in to 
pot-luck on Sunday. Besides this, he had confided to his hostess 
that a man in his position was obliged to marry again, for pro- 
fessional reasons, apart from any personal considerations, to 
which Mrs. Halkett replied in her most sympathetic manner 
that she had always felt he ought to do so. 

“TI have often longed to have the courage to hint as much to 
you; it seemed such a grievous pity that your career should be 
handicapped by the fact that you are a widower when that might 
so easily be remedied. I am so glad you have broken the ice 
and spoken openly to me about it, Sir Peter,” she added. 

“ Yes,” thought Paul, “I have broken the ice, but I have no in- 
tention of plunging in, my friend, well as I have dined and good 
as your wines are ; though it would serve old Peter right if I did 
put a certain question,for there is no doubt what your answer would 
be. However, I don’t want to involve the old boy in an action for 
breach of promise of marriage.” 

“It is a great relief to me to be able to speak openly ona sub- 
ject at once so delicate and so important. I have my children to 
think of as well as my career, and for their sakes it behoves me 
to be careful, since their happiness as well as my own is involved 
in my choice,” said Paul, rising and assuming one of Sir Peter’s 
favourite attitudes. 

“I dote on children,” said Mrs. Halkett pensively and 
pointedly. . 

“ Many women do,” said Paul ; “especially when they desire to 
marry widowers with families,” was his unspoken thou zht, as he 
took his departure after a farewell that would have made Sir 
Peter’s hair stand on end had he witnessed it. 

“ Forgive me, Chloe,” muttered Paul to himself, as he lighted a 
cigar in the street and walked home, chuckling to himself at the 
thought of Sir Peter’s disgust when he found himself engaged to 
take Mrs. Halkett to the theatre, and drop in to dinner on 
Sunday as well. He timed his visit to his brother the next day 
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so as to arrive about two o’clock at the gaol; he would not be 
allowed to stay more than an hour with his brother, at the end of 
which time he intended Sir Peter to leave and the real Paul 
Dursley to remain and receive Chloe and her sister. This was 
what he proposed to do; but there is a Higher Power who 
sometimes frustrates the proposals of man. 


CHAPTER XV. 
CHLOE INVADES THE SURGERY. 


“BERTHA! I have made a mistake.” 

Thus Chloe, on the evening of her first visit to the prison ; the 
time was half-past ten, the place was Bertha’s bedroom, which 
Chloe, robed in a pink dressing-gown, invaded on purpose to 
make the above remark. 

- Bertha was sitting by the fire, also in her dressing-gown, read- 
ing her Bible and thinking of Sir Peter Dursley. 

“What about, dear—your accounts ? 

“No, Bertha, no; the state of my affections, not of my finances. 
It is lucky I have found it out, though; lucky for you as well as 
for me. Don’t blush, you dear silly old Bertha, you! Do you 
think I did not see you to-day in his cell? Do you think I did 
not see him ?” 

“Chloe, dear, what do you mean?” 

“T mean that, until to-day, I thought I was in love with, well, 
you know whom, and I have made a. mistake ; I am not in love 
with him, nor is he with me ; I made a mistake about that also,” 
said Chloe, throwing herself prone on the hearthrug. 

“Chloe! dear, I don’t think you have made a mistake,” said 
Bertha gently. 

“You know nothing at all about it, Bertha. Now you listen to 
me and I'll explain it. Till to-day,” and as she spoke she raised 
herself to her knees, and clasped her hands on Bertha’s Bible, 
open at the account of St. Peter’s imprisonment. 

“ Till to-day the sound of his voice was sweeter music to my 
ears than the sound of the silver trumpets in Rome ; the sight of 
him was pleasanter to me than the sight of an angel; the touch 
of his hand was ecstacy; to be in his presence was to be in 
heaven.” 

“Chloe, darling, you frighten me,” said Bertha, terrified, not so 
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much by her sister’s words, as by the passion that was kindling 
her little pale face. 

“Listen! To-day his voice sounded like any other man’s ; his 
face was more like St. Peter’s than an angel’s ; to touch him 
affected me no more than the touch of this Bible ; to be with him 
tantalized me so, it was more like being in purgatory than in 
heaven. Till to-day he never looked at any one else when I was 
in the room ; to-day he looked at you nearly all the time; he is 
like me, he has made a mistake, and he has found it out in time, 
just as Ihave done. Zant mieux.” 

“TI don’t think either you or Mr. Dursley have made a mistake,” 
said Bertha. 

“You dear, stolid, stupid, sober old thing, you just know 
nothing at all about it ; you believe what Chloe tells you, Chloe 
who has had as many men making love to her as you have 
fingers on this hand, and will have as many more before she has 
done, not to mention the thumbs. The fingers are those I reject, 
the thumbs are those I accept ; one thumb will have to count as 
a finger, the other will be the one I shall end up with. One is 
Paul ; the other—who knows ?:perhaps it will be Sir Peter, they are 
as like as your two thumbs now Paul has shaved off his beard. 
Good-night, Bertha, I am talking nonsense; it is time I went to 
bed.” 

The next morning Chloe came down to breakfast in a state of 
great excitement. 

. “Augusta, I want to go to London at once,” she announced, as 
she helped herself to ham ; her appetite was not affected by her 
troubles. 

“ What do you mean by at once? Before breakfast ?” 

- “What I say ; to-morrow or the next day, as soon as ever we 
can get off. Bertha, can you be ready to-morrow?” 

“No, dear; I am not going till after next Friday. I can’t 
possibly get off before,” said Bertha quietly. And every one 
knew that when Bertha spoke in that tone she meant what she 
said ; she was one of those. people who very rarely assert them- 
selves, but when they do, no power on earth can turn them from 
' their purpose. 

- Chloe endeavoured to do so, although she knew it was hope- 
less, and at last had to be content with Bertha’s promise to go on 
the following Saturday. 
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“I thought you did not intend going to London until after 
Mr. Dursley’s release from prison ?” said Augusta. 
. “Well, I didn’t, but I made a mistake.” 

“How he must be looking forward to his release; half the 
pleasure in life is in anticipation ; I dare say he is very happy,” 
said Constance. 

“Don’t be absurd, Constance; he is utterly miserable and 
quite unlike himself, and as bored as I am at having to vegetate — 
here for another eight live-long days. Oh! how deadly, deadly 
dull it is. I should like to shoot that thrush singing its lying 

‘song at this hour of the day,” said Chloe spitefully. 

“Chloe, how wicked of you! the thrush is singing you a- 
lesson in cheerfulness, and you call it a lying song,” began 
Constance. 

“You need not repeat Chloe’s vulgar language, Constance,” 
said Augusta. 

“Tam never bored,” continued Constance. 

“You are content to bore others,” interrupted Chloe. 

“And I cannot understand any one feeling dull at breakfast 
time ; there is the whole day with all its duties and interests, and 
maybe a few little cares, to look forward to; the cares are all in 
the day’s work, so we must be content to take the bitters with 
the sweets,” said Constance. 

“Do be quiet, Constance ; your cheerfulness is trying enough 
in the middle of the day, it is simply maddening at this hour. 
Bertha, if you won’t ride over to see Miss Dursley with me to day, 
I'll never speak to you again,” said Chloe, taking some violets 
out of a vase and throwing them across the table at Bertha. 

“ But I will go with pleasure. Shall I order the horses at twelve 
and then we can stay to luncheon?” said Bertha, anxious to con- 
ciliate her sister in little things, since she could not yield to her 
about going to London. 

They found Dorothy in the garden with Sir Peter’s children ; 
the youngest boy was on her back, while Nona and Paul were 
very busy making gardens, by the very simple means of planting 
some cut flowers in the little beds Dorothy had marked out as 
their special property. 

She was delighted to see them, and would fain have sent for 
Miss Sanders to take charge of the children while she enter- 
tained her guests, but Bertha begged to be allowed to look after 
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them, and Chloe carried her off to the stables to see to the horses 
and to tell her of their visit to Eastwich Gaol. 

“What is Dr. Crofton like? Is he nice?” asked Chloe. 

“ My dear, he is a perfectly odious little man, nervous, delicate, 
a vile temper, at least compared to Paul, who is one of the best- 
tempered men in the world and one of the most cheerful. This 
little man gets fits of depression; he is most reserved ; won't 
allow me even to mention professional matters to him. In fact, if 
it were not for the children, I really don’t know what I should do, 
for their governess is as complete a little nonentity as you can 
- wish to see. I am really reduced to quarrelling with Dr. Crofton’ 
for the sake of a little excitement.” 

“Your brother told us you did not get on with him when we 
went to see him yesterday.” 

“ You have been to see Paul, then? How sweet of you. Tell 
me all about him. How did he look? Is he very miserable ? 
Can he eat the food? What does he do all day ?” 

“ He did not look a bit like himself; his beard is shaved off 
and he looked pale ; he seemed subdued, but he was contented ; 
he did not mention the food, and he writes a book ail day about 
diseases of the heart.” 

“Paul writing a book on diseases of the heart! Peter is, I 
know—but Paul. Oh! well, I suppose Paul is copying some of 
it out for him. But I can’t understand his being contented in 
prison, unless it was just while you were there.” 

“ He did not in the least care about that, he was more pleased 
to see Bertha than me,” interrupted Chloe. 

“*Tell that to the marines,’ my dear. I wonder he did not 
mention the food, for he is very particular about that. I know 
exactly what he likes, of course, so I know how to cater for him, 
but I expected he would have had plenty of complaints as to 
prison diet.” 

“No, he did not complain of it; he was not in the least like 
himself in any way. We promised to go and see him again next 

‘riday ; I am going to take my violin, and Bertha is going to 
tell him all about Sir Peter’s children.” 

“Peter’s children! My dear girl, Paul won’t care to hear 
about them. Tell him about Paris and Fly and Dr. Crofton ; that 
will interest him far more.” 

“He seemed to take the greatest interest in the children ; 
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I tell you, dear Miss Dursley, he was not in the least like 
himself.” 

“ So it seems ; for it is very unlike him not to write to me, nor 
let me go and see him. I confess I don’t understand it at ‘all. 
Here comes the doctor ; let us get out of his way. He always goes 
in by the surgery-door, Paul never did,” said Miss Dursley as a 
dog-cart was driven into the yard. 

“TI am going in by the surgery too. Comealong, Miss Dursley, 
and introduce me to Dr. Crofton,” said Chloe, catching hold of 
the reluctant Dorothy’s hand and dragging her into the surgery, 
which Dr. Crofton had just entered. 

“Excuse us, Dr. Crofton, but Miss Dane wants to see the 
surgery. Allow me to introduce you: Dr. Crofton, Miss Chloe 
Dane.” 

Dr. Crofton bowed very stiffly and opened the door of the 
surgery which led into the house, as a polite hint that he wished 
his visitors to pass through it. 

“Oh! Iam not going away yet, Dr. Crofton; I want to see 
what a surgery is like. What a lot of bottles, and all the names 
written in Latin so that the unlearned should not understand. 
I am learned ; at least I know Latin, so I do understand. 
Oh! that is where you make pills, is it? Now do let me make 
some pills, please, will you? Oh! wait a minute. I see some 
lavender-water up on the top shelf; I love lavender-water ; I am 
going to climb up on those steps and get some.” 

‘Dr. Crofton was so taken aback he could not say anything, 
he only frowned, while Dorothy leant against the counter and 
trilled out one of her pretty laughs as Chloe climbed up the 
steps. 

“Come here, Dr. Crofton, please, and take the bottle or else I 
shall drop it. That’s right ; now soak my handkerchief in it, please, 
now Miss Dursley’s, and now hand the bottle back to me and I'll 
put it up again. Wait a minute. Does Mr. Dursley like lavender- 
water, Miss Dursley?” 

“Yes, very much. Peter can’t bear it.” 

“Then I shall take Mr. Dursley some on Friday. Now you 
‘must get me avery nice bottle, Dr. Crofton, and label it and seal 
the cork and do it up very nicely in white paper, and seal that 
too. I'll come down and show you how to do it,” and Chloe 
jumped off the steps and, to Miss Dursley’s infinite amusement, 
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ordered Dr. Crofton about so charmingly that he could not 
refuse to obey her, though he was inwardly fuming with rage all 
the while. 

The bell rung for luncheon before the lavender-water was done 
up to Chloe’s satisfaction, but she paid no attention to it beyond 
sending Dorothy to the dining-room, and saying she would 
follow with the doctor in a few minutes. 

“Poor Miss Dursley! Ido pity her! How dreadfully dull 
it must be for her now Paul, I mean Mr. Dursley, is in 
prison. No wonder she was glad to see us, I should go mad 
if I had to live here with you, Dr. Crofton. It must be terrible. 
Do you never talk ?” 

“ Sometimes,” said Dr. Crofton, privately resolving to talk 
very seriously to Dorothy about Miss Chloe’s impertinence, which 
amused while it irritated him; and also wondering if Miss 
Dursley had been complaining of being dull. 

Chloe’s remarks bore fruit that evening when, instead of shut- 
ting himself up alone in the surgery, he joined Miss Dursley in 
the drawing-room. 

“What do you think of Chloe, Dr. Crofton?” said Dorothy. 

“ She is very charming.” 

“TI thought you would be charmed with her.” 

“TI was not at all; but that does not prevent me from acknow- 
ledging her right to the epithet. I trust, however, you will not 
bring her into the surgery again: it took me ever so long to put 
things straight.” 

“I could not help it. She dragged me in. I should not 
have dared to venture without her. It would have been as 
much as my head was worth to have done so,” said Dorothy 
laughing. 

“Tam glad you are more amenable to discipline than Miss 
Chloe,” said Dr. Crofton. 

“Iam afraid Paul won’t know me when he comes back ; you 
have kept me in such order.” 

“TI am afraid, as Miss Chloe kindly told me, it is terribly dull 
for you.” 

“Not always: When you are quite well, and—well, in a good 
temper, it is not dull at all. When you have a fit of depression 
I confess I get depressed too.” 

“ And that makes me worse. Why don’t you round on me 
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and tell me I am the worst-tempered fellow you ever met, instead 
of leaving me alone as you do?” 

“T dare not,” said Dorothy blushing. 

“Nonsense ; you could do it with impunity, and it would do 
me all the good in the world, even if I was worse at first. Iam - 
a vile temper, I know, but it is partly ill-health and partly shy- 
ness. Still it is very hard lines on you, as Miss Chloe kindly 
pointed out to me.” 

“Chloe is an interfering little elf. You are an excellent com- . 
panion when you choose,” said Miss Dursley. 

“ And when I get another attack of the blues you come and 
pitch into me, and don’t be afraid. I can stand it from you. 
That’s the surgery bell ; I must go,” said Dr. Crofton. 

And Dorothy did not feel dull any more that evening. On 
the contrary, she began to find her life under present circum- 
stances was more exciting than when Paul was her only 
companion. 

“I believe he means me to do it, but I doubt if I shall ever 
have the courage. He is so different when he is in one of his 
moods. However, I'will take him at his word, and the next time 
he is in the depths I’ll storm at him, even at the risk of being 
sworn at. He evidently thinks I hate being left with him. 


.Chloe has instilled that into him—the little monkey. So Paul 


is writing a book and interested in Peter’s children. I can’t 
understand him ; certainly menarea mystery. Well, Iam going 
to bed.” , 

Thus meditating on Dr. Crofton and her brother, Dorothy 
Dursley presently fell asleep. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
WHO’S WHO? 


ON the second Friday after the real Sir Peter found himself in 
Eastwich Gaol, his brother Paul travelled down to Eastwich to 
visit him, with the intention of taking his place and sending the 
great doctor back to London, which, in Paul’s opinion, he ought 
never to have left. 

“«The game is not worth the candle,’ and I have had enough 
of it. I am not a nervous man, but the risk disturbs even my 
slumbers. It is like having an infernal machine under your 
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pillow,” thought Paul as he approached his destination, and re- 
membered that it behoved him to play his part very carefully. 

He was dressed precisely as he and Sir Peter were dressed on 
the day of the trial, they having agreed that whenever they were 
to meet they should be dressed exactly alike in every particular. 
He lunched at a pastrycook’s in the city, and then walked up 
to the gaol and asked to see Mr. Dursley, and as the governor 
had given orders he was to be admitted, he was shown at once 
to Sir Peter’s cell, instead of being obliged to go to the visiting- 
parlour, where two warders were always present. 

The warder locked the door after admitting Paul, and oe 
brothers were left alone. 

“T hardly expected you would have come to-day,” said Sir Peter. 

“My dear fellow, another rubber would have settled our 
business for us. _ Those fellows dine with you to-morrow for you 
to have your revenge, and you must be there, old boy. lates 
can’t hear us, can they ?” 

“No. Do you mean me to go back this afternoon? If so, I 
think you are alarming yourself quite unnecessarily ; we had 
much better remain as we are: I am getting on capitally with 
my book. I really don’t think I shall go,” said Sir Peter. 

“ There is one thing I can tell you: if you wait till next week 
you will find yourself engaged to Mrs. Halkett,” said Paul, 
seating himself on the table, while Sir Peter sprang to his feet. 

“Zounds, Paul! You don’t mean to say you have been 
playing the fool with that woman!” 

“TI have been amusing myself with her. You have had Chloe 
to visit you, I believe?” said Paul calmly. 

“Mrs. Halkett! Why, it takes all my time to keep the 
woman at arm’s length! What devil possessed you to flirt with 
her?” said Sir Peter, walking up and down the room. 

“You have to drop in on Sunday to supper, to dine with her 
and take her to the theatre on Thursday, and she is coming to 
consult you professionally on Wednesday,” said Paul. 

“Then not all the warders in the castle shall drag me from 
here to-day. You have got yourself into this scrape, you may 
get out of it!” said Peter. 

“The difficulty is, it is you who are involved in the toils ; it 
is your title and position she is after. But, apart from her, you 


must go, Peter; I can play your part very well.in your con- 
30 
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sulting-room, but with other doctors, or at the club, or in society, 
I won’t run the risk again. Go you must.” 

“T’ll be shot if I'll go to day, You goand settle Mrs. Halkett, 
and come down again next week, and I'll think about it; I am 
very comfortable here, and I enjoy the rest.” 

“Peter! It won’t do. You must go;home and I must stay 
here. We ought never to have run such a risk ; the fear of dis- 
covery is turning my hair grey in a week. A month of it, if I 
could keep it up so long, would land me in an asylum. I can’t 
stand another day of it, so when the time is up and the warder 
returns, you go back to London and leave me here.” 

“I expect the Danes this afternoon,” said Sir Peter. 

“So do I, otherwise I might have postponed my visit until to- 
morrow. Hang it all, Peter, don’t you know I would rather be 
here, if Chloe will visit me once a week, than in London knowing 
she is visiting you?” 

“But she thinks I am you; the other girl knows I am not; 
she suspected me, so I confided in her while Miss Chloe was 
weeping over your sad lot.” 

: Then you did not flirt with Chloe?” 

“I! I scarcely spoke to her. As she thought I was you, it is 
highly probable I have roused her jealousy, if so, all the better 
for you.” 

“It is a good thing I came down here to-day; it strikes me 
you have been involving. me in an entanglement with Bertha ; 
however, I have had my revenge with Mrs. Halkett. Have you 
seen my speech on the.woman question ?” 

“T have. You seem.to have contrived to have done as much 
mischief in ten days as most men do in.a lifetime. The 
Halkett affair is beyond a joke.” 

“Not if you go back at once and snub her.” 

“Time is up, sir,” said a warder at this juncture, through the 
grating of the door, and the next minute he had unlocked the 
door and was standing inside the room. 

When he looked through the grating Paul was still sitting on 
the table, his hat, gloves and stick by his side, and Sir Peter was 
standing with his back to the fire ; when the warder entered the 
cell a minute later, one of the brothers was seated at the writing- 
table, the other was standing on the opposite side of the table 
near Paul’s hat and cane. 3 


- 
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“Well, I'll be hanged if I should know which is which of you 
two gentlemen, if it weren’t that my prisoner was seated at the 
table,” said the warder. 

“It is lucky for one of us that we have no doubt on the subject. 
Well, Peter, my boy, we must part. Good-bye. Come and see 
me again as soon as you can,” said the brother who was seated 
at the table, rising and shaking hands with the other, who some- 
what reluctantly took up his hat and gloves and departed. 

“Good-bye. I’ll leave my card on the governor on my way 
out, and if he is at home, thank him for his consideration and 
kindness.” 

“Yes,do. Good-bye, old fellow,” and the prisoner returned to 
his seat with a sigh, which, whether real or affected, was very 
natural. 

Half-an-hour later the warder returned to ask if he wished to see 
the Misses Dane, as they had been in the prison some time, and 
were now at liberty to come to him. 

“Certainly. I shall be most pleased to see them,” said the 
prisoner, and Chloe and Bertha were ushered in, a warder 
following with Chloe’s violin case, which he placed on the 
table. 

Bertha entered first and turned first red and then pale as she 
shook hands with the prisoner ; then came Chloe, pale as usual 
and cool as a cucumber till she felt the pressure of the prisoner’s 
hand; and then her little white face flushed scarlet, her great 
black eyes dropped and her lips twitched nervously. 

The next moment she had recovered herself. 

“You look ‘better to-day, more like yourself than you did 
last week, you have a shade more colour. I suppose you are 
getting used to imprisonment,” said Chloe, clasping her hands 
after her favourite fashion, and looking the prisoner up and 
down. 

“It is the pleasure of seeing you and your sister,” he replied, 
but the last clause seemed to be an after-thought. 

“ Look at those flowers all withered and dead! The idea of a 
doctor keeping faded flowers in his room,” said Chloe, making a 
rush at the flowers on the table, which remained just as she had 
left them the previous week. 

“I could. not throw away what you had brought,” said he, 


“It was Bertha who brought them, not I; it shows how ex. 
z0* 
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cellent your memory is,” said Chloe, throwing the dead flowers 
into the fire. 

“It was you who arranged them, though, Chloe dear,” said 
Bertha gently. 

“Yes; well, I am not going to arrange these fresh ones to-day. 
Now, Mr. Dursley, please to observe it is Bertha, not Chloe, who 
gathered those flowers. Bertha who brought them here, Bertha 
who is going to arrange them, and when they are faded they are 
to be thrown away notwithstanding. Do you understand?” — 

“ Perfectly. Won't you sit down?” 

“No, I won’t. I am going to play to you. Unpack my violin, 
please, while I look round. What a lot of Sir Peter’s writing 
you have here ?” 

“Chloe, dear, you should not look at Mr. Dursley’s papers,” 
interrupted Bertha gently. 

“Oh, I am not reading anything. There’s that child’s photo- 
graph still there. Don’t you want to ask Bertha all about your 
nieces and nephews ? you talked of nothing else last week,” said 
Chloe, as she took Nona’s photograph out of its frame and 
reversed it. 

“Not particularly. Have you seen them ?” 

“What a question! Didn’t we promise faithfully to go to 
Lyneham on purpose to see them, and didn’t we go, and didn't 
I tease the very life out of Dr. Crofton? And oh! by the way, 
didn’t I bring you some lavender-water ?” And Chloe produced 
the bottle of lavender-water which Dr. Crofton had been un- 
willingly obliged to prepare. 

“Thank you! how very kind of you!” said the prisoner. 

“Open it and take some; give me your handkerchief and I’ll 
scent it for you. There, isn’t it lovely? Why does not Sir Peter 
like it? Miss Dursley said he didn’t.” 

“ I don’t know,” said the priscner, sniffing at the lavender-water 
with great gusto. 

“ How well he acts,” thought Bertha, who was watching the 
scene with interest. 

“Now I am going to play to you. What shall it be?” said 
Chloe, tuning her violin. 

“ Anything you please; if I ask for something sad you will 
probably give me the maddest, merriest hornpipe you can com- 
pose on the spur of the moment.” 
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“ What a character to give me. Now listen,” and she played 
a wild melancholy air, so plaintive and sad that even the unemo- 
tional Bertha begged her to give them something more cheerful. 

“T like sad music,” said the prisoner. 

And immediately the music became merry and glad; faster 
and faster flew the bow, wilder and wilder grew the music; the 
violin seemed to laugh, a thousand imps seemed to be dancing 
wildly through the room, singing for very joy as they whirled 
past, until at last the music ceased, and the musician sank ex- 
hausted on a chair. 

The prisoner clapped his hands and cried, “ Bravo, bravo ” 
Bertha gently praised her sister’s performance, and presently 
Chloe jumped up and exclaimed : 

“Put it away, please. I can’t play any more to-day; I can't 
often play like that. If I could I should make my fortune. Do 
you know, Mr. Dursley, I am coming out as a professional. I am 
going to London with Bertha to study. We are going at once,” 
said Chloe. 

- “Indeed ! Why, may I ask?” 

“For many reasons. I want occupation. I want an interest 
and an object in life. I want acarzer. I want to live. The 
others only exist. I must live or I shall die, which is paradoxical 
but true. So off to London we two go to morrow most likely, 
don’t we, Bertha?” and Chloe put her arm round Bertha, waltzed 
round the table with her, and then pulled out the Maréchal Niel 
roses her sister had been endeavouring to arrange, and put them: 
all but one back according to her own taste. 

“Here’s one for your button-hole, Mr. Dursley; would ie 
like me to put it in for you as a very great treat ?” 

“TI should indeed be proud if you woulda.” 

“ Pride is a sin; however, prison will correct it, I doubt nof.. 
Give me a pin, Bertha. Mind it is Bertha’s rose and Bertha’s 
pin, and Chloe's fingers that put it in.” 

Chloe was standing close to the unfortunate prisoner, pinning 
the rose into his coat as she said this, and not hurrying over the 
operation. 

“You witch! You bewildering angel! Take care,” whispered 
the prisoner, and as Chloe looked up, she saw a little drop of 
blood on his under-lip anda light in his eyes that made her drop 
hers and sent her blood through her veins at double-quick pace. 
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She laughed a little nervous laugh, and Bertha, who was 
watching them, looked surprised and vexed. 

“Bertha! It is getting time we went home. How long do 
you mean to stay? I could not get you away last time, evén 
when the warder came, I remember.” 

“Chloe, dear, I am quite ready.” 

“The time is not up. The warder will come when it is, never 
fear. If you are going to London soon, shall I see you again ?” 
said the prisoner. 

“Tam afraid not, we go to-morrow,” said Bertha. 

‘We don’t do anything of the kind, Bertha. How can you 
tell such stories! You will insist on visiting Mr. Dursley every 
week while he is in prison, so I am obliged to postpone my 
violin studies till his release. You know that, Bertha, as well as 
I do,” said Chloe. 

“ But, Chloe, our rooms are taken,” began Bertha. 

“For to-morrow month, I know, and that is when we are 
going, not a day sooner. Do you wish to be visited next week, 
Mr. Paul Dursley ?” said Chloe, completely silencing the bewil- 
_ dered Bertha. 

“If you would have the charity.” 

“Constance and Augusta will, at any rate,” said Chloe mis- 
chievously. 

“T shall expect them, then, next week,” said the prisoner. 

“ And you will not be disappointed. By the way, why don’t 
you let Miss Dursley come and see you? She wants to come 
very much; she is dreadfully dull, shut up with that doctor and 
Sir Peter’s children.” 

“ Oh, the children make it very cheerful for her, she would not 
tknow what to do without them,” said Bertha. 

'“ Well, you see, I don’t like to ask leave for more visitors ; I 
jhave had Peter here to-day besides you.” 

“Oh, we don’t count ; we visit all the prisoners once a week,” 
:Said Chloe. 

A light flashed across Bertha’s face on hearing that Sir Peter 
thad been there that day, for she was fairly puzzled as to which 
-of the brothers this was ; if Sir Peter, that is, if Paul Dursley had 
been there that day, it was possible the brothers had changed 
again, and that this man was Paul. 

“ May your sister come?” interrupted Chloe. 
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“TI think not; I have only another month and a few days to be 
here now, and it would be sure to upset Dorothy. I would rather 
she did not.” 

“Tt does not upset Bertha and me,” said Chloe. 

“ But we are not Mr. Dursley’s sisters,” said Bertha. 

“Time is up, sir,” said the inexorable warder. 

And then when the prisoner said “ good-bye” to Bertha, he 
squeezed her hand, and looking straight into her eyes, said : 

“Don’t betray me, for all our sakes.” 

And Bertha went home fairly puzzled. 

Was it Sir Peter, or was it Mr. Dursley? 

She could not tell. 

Chloe was in no manner of doubt on that score; she, too, 
went away puzzled, but what puzzled her was the difference in’ 
her own feelings on her previous visit and her feelings on the 
present occasion. : 

“Good-bye. You send Miss Dane and Miss Constance next: 
week if you dare; just you send them,” were the prisoner’s. 
parting words to her, in a tone of threatening, which sent Chloe: 
away laughing merrily all down the corridor. 

And never a doubt as to the prisoner’s identity had she. 

The sound of his voice, the touch of his hand, the light in his 
eyes, all left no shadow of doubt this week in what Chloe 
called her mind. 


(To be continued.) 








The “Sign of the Cross,” 
By EMILIA AYLMER GOWING. 


WITH .the last years of the waning century, fast drawing in 
towards the close of an epoch in our planetary time, the in- 
habitants of this whirling star would seem to suffer a resistless 
attraction towards the immeasurable ages of a future state, urged 
by a mingled wonder, curiosity, and fear into speculations that 
crush our poor human faculties by their boundless immensity 
“ with thoughts beyond the reaches of our souls.” 

It is as if a dim, unwilling sense were forced upon the most 
engrossed of self-worshippers, a new capacity to discern the 
dread catastrophe of all things, looming, in a shadowy mirror, 
among the possibilities of the century yet unborn—a terror some- 
how mixed in their imagination with “the end of the world,” 
a consummation surely to be meted out to each individual one of 
us within the measure of years to be entered upon with the last 
stroke of midnight 1900. 

Men and women of all sorts and conditions. have caught the 
general straining of the spiritual perception towards the thin, im- 
passable veil that so effectually cuts us off from the unseen 
realities ; every eye, fixed upon the mysterious curtain, keeps on 
peering into its blank space, in earnest desire to catch some 
glimpse through its inexplicable meshes of what we dread or hope 
to see beyond the shores of time. 

The common instinct sways alike Agnostic and believer, break- 
ing out, as in the days of the Roman empire, in a strange 
variety of extraneous worship, growing out of Spiritualism, The- 
osophy, esoteric Buddhism, and other revivals of old mythic 
creeds, wherewith we strive and labour to build ourselves temples 
of sand based upon a few grains of impalpable truth. “Too 
superstitious” in our sober moods, we endure the invasion of our 
lighter hours by the fashionable craze of the “problem play,” 
holding the mirror up to poor human nature on its seamy, brutal 
side. Who would have thought it, that the vogue and relish of 
such pungent fare would be outdone, swept away like a dust-heap 
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before the strong wind of an absolutely pure and holy Christian 
miracle play? Thus it has been since the advent of the “Sign 
of the Cross” at the Lyric theatre, early in January this year. 

- A great upheaval of the masses marked the opening night. 
“The common people” gladly heard, swallowing with their eyes 
and ears the spectacle of the cross of “Christos,” planted in the 
polluted earth of Nero’s Rome, watered with the blood of martyrs 
in the great amphitheatre, shining above the heads of the perish- 
ing saints with the halo of uncreated light. This is not a mere 
stage performance, but a living show of the shadows of an 
ever-memorable past. It is a miracle play and more than 
a miracle play; for the whole conception and working out 
are intensely human and real—a drama, carved out of the 
heart and mind and existence of our brothers and sisters of 
eighteen hundred years ago, brought close to ourselves of to-day ; 
Armenian horrors and the cruel death of many a missioner in 
Africa and distant China re-enacted before our eyes in the garb 
and frame of Rome some thirty years after the Crucifixion. 

The first night decided the verdict of the crowd. Would the 
“cultured classes” confirm it? As the days went on the seats 
were filled, but with a sprinkling only of “society.” One might 
have supposed that the matter was too good, that the praying 
and preaching would have been caviare to the smart section of 
our habitual playgoers. I recall the sharp condemnation of one 
youth of social parts : 

“I don’t pretend to much religion ; but I have enough of it to 
hate that play. It’s blasphemous. What was the Lord Cham- 
berlain dreaming of when he let it pass ?” 

True ; the “ Sign of the Cross,” until very recent years, would 
have gone upon our courtly Index Expurgatorius, along with 
most of our modern successes. Happily, in “the spacious days 
of great Elizabeth” the censor’s scissors were not unsheathed to 
clip Will Shakespeare’s audacious wings. 

“T have seen it twice, and it bored me, oh, so dull!” buzzes a 
fair flutterer of fashion, blown like a moth to the flame upon the 
strong wind-current of her own world and floated within Mr, 
Wilson Barrett’s doors, there to sit out, time after time, what she 
is too slight a thing to take in or enjoy. “I don’t like it; he’s 
too décolleté, too proud of that neck and arms,” is the delicious, 
ungrammatical comment of another dainty dame, too deeply 
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enamoured of her own “ good beauties” to appreciate the antique. 
marbles of Rome. 8 

But the shallow men and women who carp and croak are a small 
minority. The rushing tide fills every corner of the house night by 
night. In the vast audience, princes, nobles, thinkers, workers, 
soldiers, scholars, mix with the idlers, the triflers, the ignorant, the 
thoughtless, the selfish, the earnest, the mourners, and the poor. 
Anglican priests, Nonconformist divines, ay, the theatre-hating 
Salvation Army itself, swell the numbers and multiply the variety 
of a concourse more strange than any bedfellows with whom 
poverty can compel the proud to become acquainted. 

What is the secret of a common consent amounting to a 
portent of strange issues in our time? Several causes culminate 
in the remarkable result. There is the marvellous power of the 
drama, constructed on lines of surpassing skill, winding up the 
strong story from point to point with breathless interest to the 
end, an action that never drops for a moment; there is the stir 
and movement of Imperial Rome, the sharp contrast of pagan 
revel and Christian endurance unto death; there is the absolute 
human leaven pervading every word and act of all those creatures’ 
of history or imagination that move before our eyes in their habit 
as they lived ; but above and beyond all there is the everlasting 
power of the Gospel itself, preached to the heart and intelligence: 
with the thrill and conviction of a Spurgeon sermon. Many who 
enter to scoff and condemn must leave those playhouse walls as 
believers ; many, like Felix, must hear and tremble as the words 
of a long-despised old book, sharper than a two-edged sword, 
pierce to the dividing asunder of soul and spirit, of the joints and 
marrow, to the confusion of their hollow, wasted lives, too often 
spent in the acting of a lie. 

Here we assist at an actuality. The New Testament and 
Tacitus are opened before our eyes, under the electric flash of a 
rediscovered light. We are in Rome during the brief years when 
Poppza, the fair and frail, held her state as empress by Nero's 
side. Much about this time it was that St. Paul was brought 
up before the Imperial couple for judgment in the great basilica, 
hard by the Forum and palaces of the “divine” Nero Claudius 
Czsar Augustus, Daily the cry arose, “ Christianos ad leones |” 
We see and hear the howling mob of Nero’s spies and executioners. 

Among the victims marked down for the nameless tortures and’ 
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wholesale slaughter of the amphitheatre shows is Mercia, a’ 
beautiful girl, half. angel, half inspired prophetess. In the 
extremity of her peril Marcus Superbus enters on the scene. 
Here we have a repetition of the finest of all Mr. Wilson’ 
Barrett’s creations, Claudian; a grander Roman than the 
former, a finer: type of the pagan voluptuary, touched in the 
twinkling of an eye by the indescribable charm of a perfect 
maidenhood. By a sudden impulse he becomes Mercia’s rescuer, 
and remains her thrall. Sated with the blandishments of a- 
hundred Roman beauties, who crowd in adoration of his splendid 
physique and dissolute character, Marcus turns from them all 
with loathing, and devotes himself, soul and body, to the conquest 
of one pure maiden, who shrinks, trembling, from his lightest 
touch, and evades every breath of passion from the heathen lips 
that have sworn to master her resistance. 

Again, opportunity favours Marcus where the Christians meet 
for prayer in the grove beside the Cestian bridge. A bitter stroke 
of fate has charged him with Nero’s command to exterminate ' 
the Christians while his heart is turned towards the persecuted 
children of God. As the chant of hymns rises through the river- 
side grove, in the pale evening light, a company of Roman 
soldiers breaks into the sacred retreat. Despairing shrieks’ 
replace the song of worship as the defenceless people are hustled, 
hunted, slaughtered, witha barbarity that spares no living victim..: 
Mothers sink in despair by the bodies of their slain little ones. 
The ground is strewed with the forms of men and women 
murdered. Marcus enters to stay the hideous scene and snatch 
his fair beloved out of the deadly pass. As she clings to her 
cross he clasps both together in his strong embrace ; so by her 
pagan lover the Christian girl and the symbol of her faith are 
saved from desecration. Her foster-father shares in the same 
protection ; but she is not restored to the shelter of their home. 
Marcus leads her away to his own palace as the captive of his 
sword. 

We meet him next in the house of one Berenice, a “ Woman 
who Did” in Rome of those days, one of the overmuch-married 
beauties who could boast of their three husbands in two years. 
In this neo-classical drama we have the irrepressible attractive 
type worthily represented by the Empress Poppza and a fair 
posse of her congeners. No offence thereat is taken by matron: 
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or maid, nor by any section of the Nonconformist conscience. 
The spirit of the presentation is everything. In the New Testa- 
ment we have a woman who was a sinner, repented, and was 
forgiven. In the “Sign of the Cross.” the exhibition of pagan 
profligacy is condoned, accepted as a wholesome warning to those 
advanced reformers among us who would teach man to blot God 
out of His own creation. In the great object-lessons provided by 
the Church in her medizval Passion plays, the 7é/e assigned to 
the common enemy of man was ever a brilliant and conspicuous 
one, sometimes the best in the piece, invented, written, acted and 
produced within the sanctuary walls by clerks in Holy Orders. 
To put it plainly, hell and the devil had their full fling upon the 
hallowed stage, while outside imitators and all profane players 
were duly banned, anathematized, and excommunicate. 

Most judiciously, in every point Mr. Wilson Barrett has copied 
from the old ecclesiastical daring and realism, with an instinctive 
sense of where to stop. He quotes the sacred text with reserve 
and reverence; he names “Christos,” the correct title of the 
anointed King, given in the Greek Testament and handed down 
by Tacitus and Suetonius as the name of the Crucified One. 
Thus we are spared the repetition of our modern equivalent, 
more sacred to our ears, although less absolutely true. He does 
not shrink from a faithful picture of the horrors of heathendom 
as they prevailed under Nero’s sway. At least, he goes as far 
as any historian dare in the English language. He brings us 
boldly face to face with the bestial carouse, the mad, sensual 
dances, the flinging away of shame, that marked the feast of a 
Roman noble and the corrupt company of the sons and daughters 
of darkness, the raiders and roysterers who were wont to follow 
their emperor in his midnight forays through the Roman streets, 
visiting the Imperial city with the terrors of an assault and 
capture by storm. 

We are in the palace of Marcus Superbus, shown to us in the 
luxury that befitted the wealthiest man in Rome next to the 
emperor. In the midst of the frantic scene stands Mercia, the 
Christian captive, as one apart, compelled into the bacchante 
revel of open debauchery, where her purity and fortitude arc the 
mark for general mockery and scorn. Beautiful women, unsexed, 
lead on the attack. against the helpless girl, standing, tall and 
white as a lily or a marble statue, in her stainless draperies, the 
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symbol of an angel amongst the lost souls of an earthly hell. 
All the “swagger society,” the “ best people ” among the world’s 
~ elect, in a day not without some afterglow cast down as late as 
our own time, mock and mow at her like so many spiteful fiends. 
The slender form stands unbending, undismayed, sustained in its 
weakness and extremity by more than mortal power. 

A more fiery trial awaits the virgin-martyr. Left alone with 
Marcus, the lights extinguished, the doors locked behind them, 
she has to fight the supreme battle of her defenceless maiden- 
hood against the strong man, whose whole being has become one 
mad, irresistible hunger for her innocent charms ; the man who 
would almost be a Christian for her sake, or, failing the gentle 
wooing of a lover to win her for his own, would turn and rend 
and devour her purity with the passion and fury of a beast of 
prey. Yet more, to this man, as we see in the end, the low 
beating of her secret heart inclines her against her will. In-her 
dread pass of woman’s uttermost peril, she appeals to his better 
nature ; and the lover’s madness, like a raging sea, is stayed 
and overruled. As she breaks from his arms, a supernatural light 
irradiates her head, and the sound of a Christian hymn floats in 
from the prison of the condemned saints, like a strain of 
distant paradise. 

“ Now thou wilt not harm me,” pleads Mercia, and the fierce 
wooer, subdued and penitent, sinks, conquered, at her feet. 

This scene, or something like it, is an old one on the stage, as 
in human life. It has never been presented with more truth to 
nature and grace, with a wilder storm of baffled passion drawn 
down, like fierce lightning from a cloud, by the resistance of a 
weak girl, and won to the tenderness of her pure love. 

More thrilling, if possible more terrible in its reality, is the 
scene of the torture inflicted on the Christian boy, Stephanus, 
impersonated by Miss Haydee Wright. Many a spectator has 
cried out, “I cannot bear it; I would have rushed out of the 
theatre, only I was afraid to make a disturbance,” and those very 
people have gone back and sat it out again and again. More 
harrowing than the torture scene in “La Tosca,” it deals with 
the extremity of cruelty inflicted on a helpless young creature, 
whose only crime is the love of God. There is a mixture of 
weakness and immaturity all through this most telling part that 
awakes our deepest sympathies ; no little Spartan hero is this, 
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but a gentle, tender boy, like one of our own children. He does 
not covet the burning crown of martyrdom ; he would fly from 
it if he could. We hear his shrieks under the pitiless torture ; we 
see the slight form carried in, motionless, paralyzed by the 
excess of pain, the pale lips that are tempted once and again 
to apostatize rather than endure any more the horrible agony. 
Imprisoned among the condemned in the dungeon of the 
amphitheatre, driven through the fatal passage into the arena, 
we see him rush back, appalled at the sight of blood, at the 
sound of the tigers hungering for his living flesh as their food. 
Then a word of faith from Mercia, one clasp to her heart, 
sends him back to meet death as the promise of paradise. We 
cease to pity, in our admiration and feeling of the eternal 
hope that takes away the sting of the lion’s tooth, of the burning 
flame. 

Mercia is doomed to follow the young Christian she has sent, 
rejoicing, to his martyrdom. In vain Marcus has stood before 
Nero's throne to plead for the life of his beloved. Poppza 
must speak her word, inspired by her friend Berenice, who has 
cast eyes of passion upon the grand form of the Roman noble ; 
jealousy demands the innocent blood. The fair Christian girl 
who stands between Berenice and her latest fancy, Marcus, must 
be removed by death. Nero’s gentler sentence would spare her 
upon condition of denying her faith. 

Marcus enters the amphitheatre prison, bearer of the terms of 
mercy. “What wouldst thou with me?” asks the maiden, no 
longer of this world. He offers her life and happiness; he will 
crush the tyrant Nero, possess his crown, and she shall share it 
as his honoured wife. “Thy wife! thy wife!” her whispers 
repeat, and betray the yielding of her heart. But her soul is un- 
conquered. Won to his breast at last, with the dawn of a new 
joy comes a higher heroism in her willing sacrifice of all to her 
duty and her God, , 

Marcus consents with her to die the martyr’s death. They 
stand together hand in hand; the great iron doors slide back, 
the blood-stained arena stretches behind them ; the Roman spears 
fence them in ; the roar of wild beasts and the fiercer roar of the 
people rise above their heads as they wait for the final signal 
with faces illuminated, transfigured by love and hope. The 
supreme, words are spoken, and the dark curtain falls before 
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their sharp, brief passage into the hereafter of the blessed souls, 
the first-fruits of the redeemed. 

Never was.a nobler use made of the boundless influence for 
good or evil inherent in the acted scene, perhaps the most 
powerful engine that can sway the human mind towards right or 


wrong. Here the tragic muse enthrals us with all her arts of — 


Speech to eye and ear, converted to the spirit of a newer, higher 
light than Homer or Eschylus ever saw when their sublime 
creations inspired the men of Greece to ward off the attacks of 
the mighty armed East from the sacred, sea-bound soil of her 
free citizens. A better heroism is taught us by this appeal to all 
that is noblest and purest in our common human nature. 

We have here a worthy example of work done by the actor- 
author and manager—a combination so magnificently met in 
Shakespeare. There can be no question that stage-craft is best 
mastered by a practical familiarity with the machine upon the 
working side. This has taught Mr. Wilson Barrett how far to 
go, carrying the public with him, where to avoid touching too 
close upon dangerous ground. He has done the great service of 
bringing into the theatre so many good people held aloof from 
its precincts by Puritan prejudice, whose wondering gaze can 
detect in this play nothing but what is congenial to their spirit ; 
while the masses swarm in every night beneath the new sign, 
the Cross, enshrined in a halo of light. 

It has been said, the literary quality of this piece is unequal to 
the sublime theme. It has been regretted that no dramatic 
poet, a Tennyson or a W. G. Wills, was at hand to give the true 
ting of word-music to the inspired lines that should have inter- 
preted this creation. This occurred to me when Mr. Wilson 
Barrett assured me that the audience did not miss fine language 
in a play where he had sacrificed everything to the action. 
Where were the grand periods of Claudian, Brutus, and Clito? 
I missed them, and, under the privilege of old acquaintance, ex- 
pressed a wish for even more than is given in the “Sign of the 
Cross.” 

-“QOh, but I cut all the fine speeches,” he informed me- 
“ Once the public begin listening to the poetry, it is all up with 
the piece.” . 

Alas, it is mostly so; I had to agree with him. This play 
must never be retouched, but stand, as it has won favour with the 
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great heart of the people. It is the outcome of deep feeling, the 
bitter sorrow of domestic loss that so often nerves us to our 
highest effort. It is true, we have not here absolute perfection ; 
but that supreme gift is desired by very few among the mixed 
multitude who confer the honours of success. In spoken lan- 
guage, many things count before the merit of faultless expres- 
sion ; this being given, if the dramatic form and spirit be lacking, 


goes for nothing in the general ear. How to reach that, Mr, 


Wilson Barrett knows exactly; what elocution may miss is 
attained by speaking to the eye and by the magnetic flash of. 
sympathy. The imperious exaction of a British audience is not 
forgoiten. We have, within due limits, the indispensable note of 
laughter supplied by a drunken patrician, an apt type of Nero's 
companions, represented with much humour and tact by Mr. 
Ambrose Manning. He deals very faithfully with the New 
Woman as she flourished under the Czsars. 

Two fine impersonations are the Poppa of Miss Grace 
Warner and the Nero of Mr. Franklyn McLeay. The beautiful, 
corrupt woman as she came down to us in marble, with her 
almost childlike grace and charm of feminine features, that 
could mask so much of shame and cruelty. Nero, realized to us 
here as a very dream of horrors, the incarnation of a youth 
effete with the crimes of a perishing civilization, haggard and 
wrinkled, with every vile appetite sated, the image of a living 
death. As we know, his thirtieth year brought the end to this 
Imperial monster, unfit to exist amongst mankind. Here he 
moves before us as he was, hiceous, cruel, the persecutor, yet 
not without some last sparks of the mercy that dies so hard in 
the human breast ; we hehold the man, the. mortal divinity, the 


- everlasting reproach of Imperial Rome. In sharpest contrast to 


the august couple stands Mercia, the virgin-martyr, so feelingly 
present with us in the willowy form and inspired features of Miss 
Maud Jeffries. 

Altogether it is a memorable departure in the history of the 
stage when we find so excellent a cast, each individual fitted into 
the groove as if the author had -framed his characters with their 
appointed representatives constantly in his eye; this play, be it 
remembered, not having been produced after the approved fashion 
of the dramatic author in our London theatres, which submits the 
choice of artists to the writer himself—at least, to a considerable 
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extent—from among the very pick and flower of the dramatic 
profession. 

Mr. Wilson Barrett had to deal with the loyal band of men and 
women he has gathered about him as his workmates; they 
brought with them no world-wide reputations to support his 
venture, only the talents developed under his hands in their 
laborious rehearsals and training, along with the steadiness and 
smoothness of a company long accustomed to act together, 
qualities that often count for more than many brilliant gifts 
towards the attainment of a perfect ensemble. Moreover, the 
“ Sign of the Cross” is noone part piece. Marcus Superbus, it is 
true, always comes on at the right moment for masterly effect in 
the acted story. The situation at the end of most of the leading 
scenes belongs to him, but with notable exceptions. Three or 
four fellow-artistes, at least, have been generously afforded the 
golden opportunity to make their mark as a valuable infusion of 
fresh blood into the ranks of the London stage. 

The sum of all is, the actor-author now stands a conqueror, to 
whom the honours of a triumph are decreed after many a hard 
battle fought, after many a rally from defeat, through the old 
British pluck that never knows when it is beaten. In this 
author’s dictionary there is no such word és “ fail,” even in the 
highest walk of the poetic drama. Fame, fortune, ay, almost his 
daily bread, has he staked upon the noble issue—and won. 
America and the provinces have already given the verdict which 
our eyes and lips confirm. By our spiritual teachers his work is 
countenanced, his hands are strengthened. He has found the 
secret of combining the attractions that take hold of the general 
ear with the one touch that stirs some good, we would hope, to 
be found in all humanity. What of the objectors? 

These will be found among the two extremes of the utterly 
worldly and the “unco guid,” the conscientious, honest irrecon- 
cilables who would divorce the tragic muse from their religion 
and dismiss her to the nethermost pit as an unconverted pagan. 
It is only by a beautiful inconsistency that this class tolerates 
even the reading of Shakespeare, an actor of actors, whose work 
could never have been accomplished in the Puritan closet. Then 
we have the people of this world, who dislike to be followed in 
their amusements by any recollections of such unpleasing things 
as Christianity, pain and self-sacrifice in the cause of God. But 
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the enemies come in, and swell the nightly crowds ; the notes of 
discord only serve to exalt the general chorus of admiration. 
There are none to damn with faint praise. With this class of 
art there is no medium ; we must love or hate. 

By no means can we call the result flawless ; the divine theme 
is in human hands only, not written large, as in history, by the 
very finger of God. But the “ Sign of the Cross” is singularly 
exempt from all offence. If we were to note a defect, we should 
find it in the somewhat monotonous character of the music. 
Solemn Gregorian chants possess us with their weird devotional 
thrill ; their power would be greatly enhanced by strong contrast. 
We miss the lilt and charm of the bright mission songs so 
favoured by our popular preachers, and which, no doubt, had 
their counterpart in the psalms sung with “a merrye heart” by 
these early believers, who received the glad tidings of great joy 
with the ardour of a first love. Above all, we seem to desire a 
soul-stirring strain as the triumphal march of the Christians to 
the gates of death, that consummation most to be desired as 
the only deliverance from the miseries of this world under 


Nero's tyranny. 


THE SIGN OF THE CROSS. 


A dream of shadows blent with hope divine 

Beyond the vision of the heart’s desire ; 
The cross of shame exalted as the sign 

Of triumph to the martyrs proved by fire : 
The sorer conflict when the Christian maid 

Wakes the fierce passions of the Roman’s breast, 
And spurns the ravisher, though self-betrayed 

By woman’s dear relentings unconfessed ; 
Repentance unto glory when his eyes 

Behold her lapped in brightness from above, 
And soul to soul is knit, by sacrifice 

Made one, the eagle mated with the dove. 
Through death’s dark gate the love-note ringing fond 
Whispers, ‘‘ My bride, come to the light beyond.” 

















Jimmy’s Choice. 


CHAPTER I. 


“IT is most extraordinary, that is the third ornament that has 
been lost in the last fortnight; last Tuesday and the Tuesday 
before that, and now this Tuesday. I cannot understand it. It is 
most annoying, and I must say it seems to me to be very sus- 
picious. You really ought to do something, Arnold.” 

“What can I do more, mother? I have put the affair into the 
hands of Mr. Spyer, the greatest detective of the age. We must 
wait for results.” 

“And meanwhile have the house stripped. Mr. Spyer, 
indeed! It seems to me that he just does nothing for all he looks 
so wise. It is most annoying, I repeat. I would rather have lost 
any other ornament than that diamond peacock. Your poor 
father gave it to me on the day he led me to the altar; nothing 
would have bought it from me, I prized it so much.” 

“I know, mother, how you prize it for the dead giver’s sake. 
I assure you, you cannot be more annoyed than I am myself, 
and particularly that you should lose them while you are staying 
here.” 

“You do not suspect any of your servants of the theft ?” 

“No; as you know, the servants have been with me for some 
time. I could almost vouch for their honesty as for my own. 
‘Nothing has ever disappeared till lately.” 

“Who could it be? For I am perfectly sure in my own mind 
that the things were stolen.” 

“Your own maid?” 

“What! you do not mean to say, Arnold, that you think that 
‘Burdekin has anything to do with the thefts? Why, the idea is 
perfectly preposterous. She has been with me fifteen years or 
more ; you might just as well say that I stole the things.” 

“I confess I feel puzzled, mother. The jewel-case is in 


Burdekin’s charge ; she says she locked it in the safe as usual 
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when the ornaments had been replaced ‘in their cases. How 
then could the jewels disappear without her knowledge ?” 

“T do not know, but I am certain she is not the thief. If she 
were, why did she not take them before?” 

“ Perhaps some sudden pressure may have assailed her.” 

“Why do you make such a set upon poor Burdekin, Arnold ? 
You seem to think she has done it.” 

“TI do not wish to offend you, mother, and I am aware that 
Burdekin was an honest, faithful servant.” 

“Was, Arnold!” ’ 

“Yes, mother. Let me finish; I say ‘was’ designedly. I 
believe that some sudden pressure caused her to take the things.” 

“What makes you think that ?” 

“Well, you see, had it been an ordinary thief, it is not likely 
that only one ornament wou!d have been taken at a time.” 

“Ah!” 

“ Burglars generally make a clean sweep of the lot.” 

“ That is true.” 

“Consequently it must have been some one well acquainted 
with your jewel-case and who had access to it who committed 
the robbery, some person in the house in fact.” 

“ And you think Burdekin is that person?” 

“T could not be absolutely certain without actual proof, but 
my suspicions point that way. Whoelse could it be? Who had 
the same opportunities ?” 

If not convinced, at all events Mrs. Darrah was silenced. 
There was truth in what Arnold said: Burdekin had opportunities 
of purloining that nobody else in the house had, but why had 
she not done it before? In her fifteen years’ service she had 
always been most exemplary up till now, her mistress was loath 
to believe evil of her, and yet her son’s words set her thinking. 
Burdekin had sole charge of the jewels. How was it, if, as she 
said, she locked them safely away in their receptacle, that on 
three separate occasions now when the cases were opened there 
was a jewel missing, and each time a valuable one? No trace 
could be found of these jewels, though rewards had been offered, 
and on the last occasion, when the diamond peacock was missed, 
Arnold Darrah had put the matter in the hands of Mr. Spyer, 
the detective. 

Mrs. Darrah was the widow of George Darrah, the seniog 
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partner in the firm of Darrah, Endon & Co., wholesale merchants. 
Arnold Darrah had taken his father’s place in the firm on the 
latter’s death, so that Mrs. Darrah and her daughter sustained no 


‘pecuniary loss when the husband and father died, Arnold proving 


himself quite as good a man of business as Mr. Darrah, Senior, 
and under his guidance the firm prospered exceedingly. Arnold 
was thirty and unmarried when he thus stepped into his father’s 
shoes. 

' It was of his own free will that he remained unmarried to this 
age. Many mothers in society with marriageable daughters 
would gladly have welcomed the rich merchant’s son as a 
husband for one of their daughters, but he steered clear of all 
the traps laid to catch him, and went on his way alone. 

The fact was, he had never really been in love. He had 

fancied he was more than once, but had managed to discover his 
mistake and pull up just in time. 
‘ The merchant’s only daughter, Jemima, or “Jimmy” as she 
was familiarly known to her friends, was five years younger than 
her brother, and bore a strong resemblance to him in feature. 
She was above the average in height, slight, but muscular and 
wiry, and, rather to her mother’s horror, excelled in many manly 
pursuits. She could row, shoot, ride straight to hounds, play 
cricket and football, cycle, and thoroughly disdained music, 
painting and the sister arts, which she dubbed effeminate. 
She cut her hair short, wore waistcoats and ties modelled on 
the style of her brother’s, belonged to three or four women’s 
clubs where the most advanced ideas were promulgated, and 
altogether tried her best to remedy nature’s mistake in having 
made her a woman. 

Poor Mrs. Darrah was aghast when Jimmy first took it into 
her head to discard veils, gloves, and feminine fripperies generally 
and ape the manners of the sterner sex; she almost tearfully 


‘complained to Arnold, who laughed at the recital of his sister's 


delinquencies. ‘Never mind, mother,” he said soothingly. “It 
is only a passing fad. Jimmy will come to her senses before 
long, when the novelty has worn off.” 

’ “ She has cut all her beautiful hair off.” 

. “That isa pity; it is not irreparable, however, it will grow 
again.” 

- “She wears divided skirts, and has ordered knickerbackers.” 
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“ Worse and worse,” exclaimed Arnold, who could not refrain. 
from laughing at his mother’s doleful tones. “What next?” 

“She smokes,” in an awestruck voice. “ Only fancy a woman 
smoking |” 

“ A good many of them do it now,” Arnold said quietly ; “ it 
is no use trying to dissuade her from it at present. She will 
soon give it up when she finds how it discolours the teeth.” 

“T wish she would. Then she belongs to those horrid clubs. 
Why, at the Leviathan they want the total extinction of man.” 

“Don’t they wish they may get it!” returned Arnold, laughing. 
outright. ‘“ The total extinction of man means the total extinc- 
tion of woman as well. You leave Jimmy alone, mother! When 
Mr. Right comes she will give up all these fads and fancies and 
settle down into a model wife and mother.” 

“T am sure I hopeso,” Mrs, Darrah said witha sigh. “ Jimmy 
is rather a trial just now.” 

“There is no harm under all her eccentricity ; it will find its 
level, mother, never fear.” 

But up to the present Jimmy seemed as much bent as ever 
upon pursuing her manly career. 

It was some two years after his father’s death that Arnold 
Darrah fell genuinely in love at last. 

The girl he fell in love with was very unlike the women whom 
Jimmy admired and imitated. 

Arnold Darrah could laugh indulgently at his sister’s foibles, 
but her mannish friends found no favour in his sight. He would. 
never dream of making a strong-minded woman his wife. 

Enid Endon was the only child of his partner. 

He had known her from a baby, and had petted her as such. 
without once thinking of falling in love with her till he suddenly 
awakened to the fact that this girl held his heart in thrall; that 
she, and she only, was the one woman in the world for him. 

What opened his eyes to the fact of his love was this: the 
families of Darrah and Endon were always friendly, and saw 
a good deal of each other. Arnold being fourteen years older. 
than Enid, looked upon the latter as a child, and so she was in. 
spite of her eighteen years. She was very fair and childish- 
looking, with wavy, golden hair, pink-and-white complexion, 
and slight, fairy-like figure. She was pretty in what Jimmy, 
declared to be a doll-like fashion, and Miss Darrah was not 
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far wrong in this: Enid did resemble a wax doll in her fair 
prettiness, 

In spite of her contempt, however, for Enid’s delicate hands, 
tiny feet, and general shrinking from all manly pursuits, Jimmy, 
in her own way, was fond of the pretty little creature. She was 
sorry that Arnold had not chosen some one with more backbone 
and who would stand up for the rights of her sex, but as his 
fancy had fallen upon her, why, she would try to make the best 
of it and see if she could not inoculate Enid with some of her own 
ideas concerning the emancipation of women. 

Miss Endon thought a great deal more of a new gown than of 
the wrongs woman endured at the hands of that monster man. 
The fit of her dresses and the cut of her shoes interested her a 
great deal more than lecturing from a platform or denouncing 
the other sex. She could not be brought to see that women had 
any wrongs at all. 

This is scarcely to be wondered at, seeing that she had been 
petted and spoiled almost from her birth, and every wish of hers 
was gratified by her fond parents if they could possibly do so. 

On her eighteenth birthday a grand ball was given by Mr. and 
Mrs. Endon to celebrate her coming out. No expense was 
spared to make the festivity befitting the occasion. 

Of course, the Darrahs were invited. In deference to her 
mother’s wish, Jimmy condescended to put on a ball gown instead 
of the cutaway coat and divided skirt which formed the orthodox 
evening costume of the members of the Leviathan Club ; but, 
to use her own expression, she felt “ike a fish out of water” in 
it, and longed for the time when she could doff it and resume her 
masculine attire. She disdained such a frivolous pastime as 
dancing. When she was tired of watching the gyrations of the 
donkeys, male and female, who could take pleasure in sucha 
meaningless amusement, she retired to the refreshment room, and 
scandalized some old dowagers by calling for a brandy-and-soda 
and a cigar, which she proceeded to enjoy with evident gusto. 

Arnold Darrah was one of those who did not despise dancing ; 
he was a good waltzer, and really enjoyed it, especially when his 
partner was the heroine of the evening, fairy-like Enid Endon. 

He had finished a dance with her, and was preparing to sit out 
the interval, when his intention was frustrated by a gentleman 
coming up and claiming her for the next dance, 
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-' Arnold would have remonstrated, as the music had not yet 
struck up; but Enid, hurriedly withdrawing her hand from his 
arm, placed it at once in that of the new-comer, and walked 
away with him, leaving Darrah rather astonished and put out. 

He looked attentively at the man who had so unceremoniously 
deprived him of his partner. 

He was a man about the middle size, rather elegant in appear- 
ance, with a handsome, dark face and peculiarly piercing eyes. 

He bent over the fair girl at his side with a lover-like air that 
sent an angry thrill through Arnold’s veins. 

’ “Who was the fellow, and what was he, that he dared appro- 
priate Enid Endon in such cool fashion ?” he thought disgustedly; 
“he had never seen him before, and never wanted to again, con 
found his impudence! ” ' 

This incident opened Darrah’s eyes to the state of his own 
feelings. 

He had fallen in love with Enid Endon without knowing it. 

He felt unreasonably angry with this stranger, and found him- 
self watching him and his partner intently, quite forgetting that 
there were other girls to whom he was engaged for some of the 
following dances. 

He could do nothing but think of Enid and follow her about. 
He was chagrined to find that she sat out two or three dances 
with this man, who seemed to have appropriated her to the ex- 
clusion of her other partners. 

Impatiently Darrah waited till the next dance Enid had 
promised him, when he went up to her and claimed her. 

She was rising to take Arnold’s arm when the stranger said 
blandly, “ This next dance is mine, Miss Endon.” 

Enid hesitated, looking helplessly from one to the other, when 
Arnold said warmly, “ This dance is mine, as Miss Endon’s pro- 
gramme will show.” 

“]T—I have lost it,” faltered the girl. 

“Miss Endon promised me this dance,” the stranger said, 
“but if she wishes to dance with you, why,” with a shrug of his 
shoulders, “I will waive my claim.” 

“ Miss Endon,” Arnold said, “this dance is mine, is it not?” . 

“T do not think it is,” she said in hesitating fashion. “ I—I 
promised it to Mr. Jeckell.” 

With a smile of triumph, the man she called Mr. Jeckell drew 
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her arm through his own and went off with her, leaving Arnold 
nearly speechless with rage and amazement. 

Miss Endon had certainly promised him the dance, but as she 
chose to prefer Jeckell, all he could do was to bow to her decision 
and swallow his disappointment as best he might. 

But the incident had the effect of making him form the resolu- 
tion that. he would try and win Enid Endon for his wife, and. 
that soon, ere others had the chance of plucking this fair flower. 


CHAPTER II. 


Ir was some little time before Arnold found an opportunity of 
speaking to Enid of what filled his heart and mind to the ex- 
clusion of every other subject. 

Somehow he never seemed to get an opportunity of speaking 
to her alone. Hypolite Jeckell was as her shadow: wherever 
she went he seemed to be there too. 

Arnold could not find out much about him except that he had 
come with a letter of recommendation from one of Endon’s oldest 
friends. He was half French, which accounted for his outlandish 
christian name, and seemed ‘to have plenty of money. Beyond 
this Darrah discovered nothing. 

Arnold grew to hate the sight of him hovering about Enid, 
with his glittering eyes fixed upon hers, and his voice subdued 
to tender whispers as he talked to her. 

Arnold would have experienced the greatest satisfaction in 
punching his head, but of course he could not relieve his feelings 
in this way, and the Frenchman was always studiously polite to 
him, though Darrah fancied that this studied politeness veiled 
his secret contempt. 

So matters went on for some weeks, and then oneday Arnold 
was overjoyed to find Enid alone. 

In answer to his inquiries, she said that Mr. Jeckell had sud- 
denly been called away by telegram, but she did not know whether 
his absence would be long or short. 

Arnold devoutly hoped it would be long; he did. not take 
much time to improve the shining hour. In fact, so well did he 
press his suit that before long he was Enid’s affianced husband. 

The match was cordially approved by both families, and there 
being no obstacles in the way, the marriage was fixed for an early 
date. 
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Arnold was so happy that the thought of Jeckell scarcely ever 
obtruded itself, but one day he did ask Enid what had made her 
give his dance to the Frenchman. 

“ But it was his: I had promised it to him,” she said simply. 

“You had promised it to me first,” Arnold returned. 

“Oh no; you mistake, Arnold,” she said seriously, and 
nothing he could say would convince her tothe contrary. 

“Do you like this man, darling?” Arnold asked presently. 

“T hardly know,” she answered. “When he is near I feel drawn 
to him, but # 

“Well, Enid!” 

“T feel a great relief when he is gone. I seem to breathe more 
freely, to be glad to be out of his presence.” 

“ And one time, do you know, dearest, I feared that you might 
fall in love with him.” 

“Oh no,” she said almost involuntarily, and with a half-fright- 
ened air. “I should not like to have to fall in love with him.” 

“What an odd way of putting it, darling!” Arnold said 
laughingly. “ Do youthink he could force you to fall in love with 
him? But,” seeing a strange, apprehensive look on her fair face, 
“we will not talk of him any more, but of something pleasanter.” 

Arnold scarcely knew why, but he had an undefinable dread 
that Hypolite Jeckell might turn up and put some obstacle in 
the way of his marriage, so he hurried matters on, and there 
being no dissentients, one fine morning there was a grand wed- 
ding, and Enid became his wife with all the formalities of the 
law. ; 
Spite of himself, Arnold Darrah felt a weight lifted from his 
mind now that the knot was tied, and no one could take Enid 
from him. He took her away for a long honeymoon, which 
they spent abroad, perfectly content with themselves and the 
whole world. 

It was during their absence that Jeckell returned to England. 
He seemed perfectly amazed when he heard of the wedding, and 
not over well pleased at it either. In fact, Jimmy declared that 
his eyes shot lightning and fury when he was first told of it, 
but as he uttered his congratulations to the respective parents in 
the most dulcet tones, this was put down to romance on Jimmy’s 
part and the avowed dislike she had for Hypolite. 

“ He is a snake,” she said after she had first been introduced 
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to him, “a treacherous, crawling snake, that would leave his 
trail over any Eden. If I were a man he should not be ad- 
mitted into any home-circle where I was master.” 

Jimmy’s words were only laughed at, but it was strange that 
Jeckell always seemed to try and conciliate her, however con- 
temptuous he might be towards other persons. But he received 
scant courtesy from Miss Darrah, who had a habit of saying dis- 
agreeable home-truths occasionally to those whom she disliked. 
After spending some happy months abroad Arnold brought his 
wife home to the beautiful place he had bought a little way in 
the country, for he rightly concluded that he would not ask his 
bride to share his mother’s home. 

Not that Mrs. Darrah senior was by any means a typical 
mother-in-law ; she was very fond of her pretty daughter-in-law, 
and secretly wished that Jimmy resembled her more in her 
dainty feminine ways, but Arnold knew that it was better for a 
wife to be mistress of her own household, and. as Enid preferred 
the country, and his mother the town, both were satisfied with 
the arrangement. 

The relations were very’ cordial between the two houses. 
Enid would stay with her mother-in-law on long visits, and the 
latter was welcome at Arnold’s for as long as she wished. 

Nothing could have exceeded Jeckell’s manner when he first 
met the Arnold Darrahs after their marriage; it was perfect. 
He congratulated them both, and expressed his regret that he 
did not know of it in time, as he would certainly have made a 
point of being at the ceremony. As it was, however, he hoped 
he was not too late to offer a present as a souvenir of the happy 
event, and he opened a case he carried and showed a magni- 
ficent serpent bracelet, the scales glittering with diamonds and 
emeralds. 

“You will permit me, madam?” he said, advancing towards 
Enid, who shrank back with a half-appealing glance at her 
husband. 

Arnold, however, did not notice it, and Hypolite, with his 
steely eyes fixed on hers, clasped the glittering bauble round 
her slender wrist. “I hope you will wear it, madam, some- 
times, in memory of the donor.” The last words were spoken so 
low that they did not reach Arnold’s ears. 

Enid murmured a few words of thanks, which Arnold seconded, 
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He would rather that the fellow had kept his present to himself, 
but he could not make a scene over such an ordinary affair as 
an acquaintance giving her a present on the occasion of her 
marriage, so he had to murmur thanks which he did not feel. 

“Humph! Wonder why he chose a thing like that,” said 
Jimmy in her downright fashion when the bracelet was shown 
to her ; “it is pretty enough and costly enough I have no doubt, 
but it reminds me of him. It is too reptilian to please my 
fancy.” 

“I—I think so too. I wish he had not given it to me,” said 
Enid, who was alone with her sister-in-law. 

“Why did you not refuse it, then? You need not have taken 
it,” said Jimmy. 

“Oh, I could not do that.” 

“Why not?” 

“I—I do not know.” 

“ Enid,” said Jimmy, looking at her earnestly, “I will return 
the bracelet ; let me give it back to Mr. Jeckell.” 

“ No, no.” 

“What is your reason? You do not care to take presents 
from that man? Arnold will have one made for you if you wish 
it ; let me give it back.” 

“J—I dare not, Jimmy.” 

“Dare not?” 

“No. I feel he would be angry if I did, and might work us 
harm.” 

“What a little silly you are, Enid! How could he work you 
harm? However, I suppose it is no use saying anything more to 
you ; you must keep your uncanny ornament. If Arnold does not 
object, why should I?” with which philosophic expression 
Jimmy betook herself off to have a final cigarette before going 
to bed. 

Enid was staying at her mother-in-law’s when the bracelet 
was presented to her, but soon after that they all moved to 
Arnold’s country house, and here a curious thing began. One 
after another the elder Mrs. Darrah’s diamoad ornaments dis- 
appeared in most mysterious fashion, without. any one having 
the least clue as to who could possibly be the thief. 

Arnold indeed was strongly inclined to believe that the 
hitherto irreproachable Burdekin must have some hand in the 
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matter, as she was the only person who had access to the 
jewels. But this belief was shaken when, in deference to Mr. 
Spyer’s suggestion, Mrs. Darrah kept in her own possession 
the keys both of the jewel-case and safe, and yet the disap- 
pearance of the ornaments went on the same as before. Arnold 
assisted his mother to look over the contents of the cases, and 
saw them safely locked away in their receptacles; yet when a 
few days afterwards they were examined a diamond cross was 
missing. It was evident it could not be Burdekin this time. The 
whole family were nonplussed ; it looked as though magic had 
something to do with it, for it appeared to be by no human 
agency that the jewels were spirited away. 

Mr. Spyer had questioned the lady’s-maid very closely as to 
where she had kept the keys and as to there being any likeli- 
hood of any one being able to get at them, but she stoutly 
asseverated that she had never let them out of her possession 
except to members of the family, Mrs. Darrah or her son and 
daughter, and the detective saw no reason to doubt her word. 

Mr. Spyer did not like to own himself defeated by this 
mysterious thief, and mentally registered a vow that he would 
get to the bottom of the mystery. He requested Mrs. Darrah 
to send her remaining jewels to her bankers, but to leave the 
empty cases locked up in the safe, and not to mention even to 
any member of her family that she had done so. 

The old lady was indignant at first. “Surely, Mr. Spyer,” 
she said, “you do not mean to say that you suspect any 
member of my family?” 

“My dear lady, I suspect no one at present,” he replied 
suavely. “I may have a theory, but—you wish to stop the 
theft of your jewels. The way I suggest is the only way 
possible of doing that. Take them to-day ; take them yourself 
into town to your bankers.” 

Mrs. Darrah was impressed by his manner. “It is so late,” 
she objected feebly. 

“But, dear madam, you can sleep at your own —_ ” he 
returned. 

“Very well. I suppose I must. I can call upon Arnold on 
my way to the bank.” 

“There can be no objection to your acquainting your son with 
the facts, but ask him not to mention it to any one else.” 
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*~«T must take my maid with me.” 
“Of course, madam, but do not let her know that you carry 
the jewels.” 

Rather mystified, Mrs. Darrah obeyed. She could not under- 
stand the detective’s object, and he would not enlighten her. 

“ Now the field is clear,” the detective muttered to himself 
when Mrs. Darrah had departed; “and the telegram I sent will 
keep Mr. Darrah in town till late. There will be plenty of time 
to verify my suspicions. It is a queer case, very.” 

As he was passing along the hall he encountered Miss Darrah. 
He paused for a moment ; then suddenly saying, “ I’ll doit ; she’s 
not one of your hysteric sort: her head’s screwed on all right,” 
he went after Jimmy, and requested her to give him a few 
moments’ conversation. 

“Certainly, Mr. Spyer,” she answered readily. “Come in here 
to the library ; we shall be safe from interruption there.” 

Mr. Spyer looked behind the curtains, and opened the door 
suddenly to see if any one was listening before he turned to the 
expectant Jimmy. 

“ You have something to tell me about the thief?” she said. 

“Yes, Miss Darrah. I believe I have discovered that individual, 
but I shall be certain to-night.” 

“Who is it ?” 

“Miss Darrah, you must be prepared for a very great surprise. 
I will tell you, for I shall want your assistance in verifying my 
suspicions.” 

“Yes, yes ; but who is it ?” impatiently. 

“ Unless I make a great mistake, the thief will be found in the 
person of your sister-in-law, Mrs. Arnold Darrah.” 

At this astounding announcement Jimmy got up from her 
chair, and faced the detective with flaming eyes. 

“ Are you mad, Mr. Spyer, or have you been taking too much 
to drink ?” she demanded haughtily. 

“Neither, my dear young lady,” he replied calmly. “I do not 
wonder at your astonishment. I could not bring myself to believe 
it at first, but now I do not think there is any doubt ; anyway 
to-night will decide.” 

His quiet manner impressed Jimmy in spite of herself. 

' “Enid a thief! Impossible!” she cried. 

The detective shrugged his shoulders. 
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“To-night will decide,” he repeated. 

“ But why should she take them ?” Jimmy went on desperately. 
“ She has plenty of her own, and most of those will be hers one 
day, for I do not care for diamonds. I will ot believe it. 
Arnold’s wife a thief! The mere idea is too horrible to be 
entertained for an instant!” 

“ Miss Darrah,” the detective said, “I told you because I should 
like your assistance. The jewels have disappeared every week 
on the same day. This is Tuesday; another would disappear 
to-night if I had not taken precautions to prevent it. Neither 
your mother nor your brother will be here this evening ; I wished 
to have the coast clear. Now, cast your mind back to the last 
three Tuesdays. Did you notice anything peculiar about Mrs. 
Arnold on those days?” 

“No,” said Jimmy at first. “Stay, though,” she added. “I 
remember she seemed drowsy and stupid after dinner, and went 
to lie down. I am almost sure it was on the Tuesday she did 
that.” 

“Just so; and she will do it again to-night. Now, Miss 
Darrah, I want you to tell me the moment she leaves the 
drawing-room. By the way, how long was she absent on those 
occasions ?” 

“About an hour and a half, I think; but once she did not 
return to the drawing-room at all.” 

“ Well, I rely upon you to call me.” 

“T will do so, but I am sure you must make a mistake.” 

“Time will tell, Miss Darrah; till this evening, adieu. Of 
course, I need not impress upon you the necessity of keeping 
this an absolute secret from every one, more especially from your 
sister-in-law.” 

“I understand,” Jimmy said coldly. 

She did not, she would, not believe this horrible thing, yet she 
remembered now how Enid had made excuses for leaving the 
drawing-room on each succeeding Tuesday. Theservants would 
be all downstairs at that time, so there would be no one to 
interfere, and it would not be thought strange if the mistress of 
the house should be seen coming out of her mother-in-law’s 
room. Poor Arnold! Whata terrible thing for him if this horrible 
allegation. should prove true! Altogether Jimmy did not feel 
very comfortable when Mr. Spyer had left her. 
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CHAPTER III. 
“HusuH! not a word, Miss Darrah; simply watch her move: 
ments.” 

It was the detective who spoke, and who laid-a detaining hand 
upon Jimmy’s wrist as she was about to rush after Enid to 
denounce her duplicity. 

As Mr. Spyer had surmised she would, Mrs. Arnold Darrah 
had made some excuse for leaving her sister-in-law after dinner, 
whereupon the latter had summoned the detective. 

Taking up their positions in the room where the diamond 
safe was, hidden behind some curtains, the strangely assorted 
pair waited. Jimmy, indeed, did not half like the job, but she 
was so certain that Mr. Spyer must be wrong that, for her brother's 
sake and also for that of Enid herself, she felt that this mystery 
must be cleared up. 

They waited so long that she was beginning to think there was 
nothing in Mr. Spyer’s suspicions, when she was horrified to see 
her sister-in-law glide into the room and go towards the safe, 
with the evident intention of opening it with the keys she held in 
her hand. It was then that Mr. Spyer restrained Jimmy from 
rushing forward. 

Methodically Enid went about her work. She opened the safe 
with one key, and the jewel-case with another, and then singled 
out one of the cases. She opened this: it was empty ; she opened 
a second and a third, with the same results. Then her calmness 
seemed to desert her, a troubled look spread over her fair face, 
her breathing grew hurried, and she rapidly opened the remain- 
ing cases, only to find them all minus their contents. 

“ What shall I do?” she murmured in troubled accents, “They 
must be here ; he said so; he said I was to take one every week 
till they had all gone. But nowsomebody has taken them. What 
shall Isay? He will be so angry, and he is terrible in his anger. 
I must obey him.” 

“What is she talking about ?” whispered Jimmy excitedly to 
the detective. “What does she mean? And how strange she 
looks.” 

“It is as I suspected,” answered Mr. Spyer. “Mrs. Arnold 
Darrah is not a free agent in what she is doing now. Come out 
into the room ; she will not take any notice of us.” 
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Wonderingly Jimmy obeyed. Mr. Spyer was quite right: Enid 
took not the slightest notice of them. 

“ What does it mean?” exclaimed Jimmy. 

“It means that Mrs. Arnold Darrah is hypnotized. She is 
obeying suggestions of the person who hypnotized her. She 
has been put into a mesmeric sleep. When she awakes she will 
know nothing of what she has done. You look incredulous, 
Miss Darrah; but from the first I suspected something of the 
sort from the appearance of your sister-in-law’s eyes. I had 
something to do with a remarkable case in France a little while 
ago. A man was murdered by a woman, but it was conclusively 
proved by the doctors that the woman was under hypnotic 
suggestion at the time. The man who hypnotized her had 
ordered her to kill this man, his rival, on a certain day and at a 
certain hour, and she obeyed implicitly without knowing that 
she did so. We may be thankful, Miss Darrah, that in this 
instance the suggestion has been confined to robbery, and not to: 
personal violence.” 

“You mean——’ 

“That, had the hypnotizer ordered it, your brother would 
have been murdered by his wife, yet she would have been 
perfectly innocent to all intents and purposes; she would have 
known nothing about it.” 

“ How horrible! What an escape Arnold may have had!” 

“Tf it be as I suspect the hypnotizer would not stick at even 
that to accomplish his revenge.” 

“You suspect somebody ?” 

“Yes, Miss Darrah. There is only one man who is jealous of 
your brother's happiness. He was in love with Miss Endon.” 

“ Ah, Mr. Jeckell.” 

“Yes. I think he had been experimenting in France, but 
I never could gather sufficient proofs to denounce him.” 

“What are you going to do now?” 

“Follow Mrs. Arnold. See, she is putting back the cases. 
Most probably he is waiting somewhere near to take the 
diamonds from her.” 

“A thief?” 

“Not in the way you mean, Miss Darrah. The diamonds 
are nothing to him; but it gratifies his thirst for revenge to 
think that he can cause your brother’s wife to become one. I 
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daresay he meant one day to enlighten your brother as to 
his wife’s thieving propensities, without, of course, explaining 
the cause. Think what a revenge that would have been for 
him.” 

“You are a clever man, Mr. Spyer,” Jimmy said admiringly. 

The detective smiled. “I daresay you all thought I was 
wasting my time. But now, action, Miss Darrah. We will 
follow your sister-in-law, but be careful that you do not wake 
her ; it might be dangerous. Mr. Jeckell will do that, or if he 
should scent danger, and not appear, I think I could manage it 
myself. I experimented in France as well as Mr. Jeckell, and 
not without success.” 

Meanwhile Enid, still with that troubled look on her face, 
went down the stairs and passed through the conservatory on 
her way to the garden, the others following cautiously. 

She went straight to an arbour, within which was.a rustic 
seat, on which she immediately sank as if somewhat exhausted. 

The detective and his companion hid themselves in the 
shrubbery and waited, but noone came, though Enid seemed 
very restless and evidently expected some one. 

After about .half an hour the detective whispered to Miss 
Darrah, “ He will not come now; he has taken fright, or some- 
thing has detained him. I think, with your permission, I will 
address her.” 

-He went up to Enid, who seemed to be ina in state, and 
made some passes before her face. Her eyes gradually closed, 
and she seemed to sleep. 

Raising his finger. warningly to Miss Darrah, who was an in- 
terested spectator, he said to the patient: “Who told you to 
steal those diamonds ?” 

“No one,” Enid answered positively. 

“Now, that will not do... Somebody . suggested it to you. I 
order you to tell me.” 

-There seemed to be a struggle going on in Enid’s mind ; the 
two opposing influences were at work. “It will. depend upon 
which is the stronger,” muttered the detective, and he made 
some more passes before her face. “Speak!” he commanded. 
“Who suggested it to you?” 

“Mr. Jeckell,” at last Enid said slowly and unwillingly. 

“T have triumphed,” cried the detective exultingly. “Those 
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visits to the Salpetritre have borne fruit. Now to try and 
counteract his baleful influence. You were wrong,” he con- 
tinued, taking Enid’s hand in his own. ‘“ Hypolite Jeckell is a 
bad man; he would ruin your happiness if he could. I com- 
mand you to have nothing more to do with him, sleeping or 
waking. Do you hear?” 

“ T hear.” 

“ And will you obey?” 

“T will obey.” 

“Now, Miss Darrah,” Spyer said, turning to the wondering 
girl, “to show you that there is something in hypnotic suggestion, 
will you suggest something that I shall ask your sister-in-law to 
do when she is awake to-morrow, a week hence, a month, or 
when you choose. If I order her now she will do it without 
knowing why she is impelled to do so.” 

Jimmy thought a moment ; then she said, “Tell her to give 
me those two keys to-morrow at five minutes to twelve.” 

“Right!” answered the detective, and he gave the order. 
“ By the way,” he added, “how did you get those keys?” 

“Mrs. Darrah sent me once for some of her jewels, and I took 
the impression in wax and gave it to Mr. Jeckell. He told me 
to.” 

“ That explains how the keys were got. Now,” turning to the — 
patient, “go back to your room, and when you are awake come 
down to the drawing-room.” 

“T hear,” responded Enid, and she rose and glided rather than 
walked back to the house, and ascended to her room. 

“Now, Miss Darrah,” the detective said, “we will await her 
coming in the drawing-room. In about half an hour she will be 
down.” ; 

-Punctually to the half-hour Enid came down. She looked 
very pale, but her eyes had lost the curious expression which had 
struck Jimmy as being so strange. “Where have you been, 
Enid, all this time?” she asked. 

“In my room.” 

“ The whole time?” 

“Yes. Do you know, I have been asleep. I still feel very 
sleepy.” 

“What made you come down, then ?” 


“TI do not know; some irresistible impulse came over me the 
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moment I awoke. I felt I must come down to the drawing-, 


room.” 


“ Well, dear,” Jimmy returned, “ you look tired and sleepy now. 


Do you not think you ought to go to bed?” 

“Yes, Iam going. I only wanted to say good-night.” 

The next day Jimmy had another proof of the detective’s 
power. At five minutes to twelve Enid came into her room. 

“Look, Jimmy,” she said, holding out the keys. “I have just 
found these keys in one of my drawers. They do not belong 
to me, and I do not know how they came there ; I never saw 
them before.” 

“Give them to me, dear; I think they were lost some little 
time ago,” Jimmy said as calmly as she could. Even her strong 
nerves were somewhat shaken by the occulc power that could 
thus sway and dominate another’s will. 

“Oh, they are yours? But I wonder how they came to be in 
my drawer,” Enid remarked in all sincerity. 

“ Accident, most probably. Do not think anything more about 
it, Enid ; it is of no consequence,” Miss Darrah answered sooth- 
ingly. 

Jimmy was rather in a perturbed state of mind. What ought 
she to do—acquaint Arnold with the facts, or let him remain in 
ignorance that his wife had innocently enacted the thief? 

Duty seemed to point to the former, but she knew it would be 
a heavy blow to him, he adored his young wife so much. 

At last she decided to consult the detective. + 


“I think I should not mention anything about it, Miss. 


Darrah,” he said ; “it will only cause your brother much uneasi- 
ness and pain that he may be spared.” 

“ But if this man should influence her again ?” 

“TI do not think you need fear that. For the present his 
influence is counteracted, and—I know enough to make him leave 
the country. Far away he will not be able to dominate her will. 
I gather from what you said you would rather that this matter 
was kept quiet, but of course, if you wish otherwise, he can be 
prosecuted, but a jury might be sceptical ; hypnotism is not 
much believed in in England.” 

“Oh, no. The publicity would kill Enid. At all events, that 
must be avoided. I suppose it is best that this should remain a 
secret between us.” 
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' “TI think you have decided wisely, Miss Darrah. I chose you 

as my confidante because I knew you were strong-minded, and of 
this rest assured: I shall never try my power again over your 
sister-in-law ; in all probability I shall never see her again. At 
all events, my services will not be wanted again with regard to 
Mr. Hypolite Jeckell. I mean to pay him one more visit.” 

“ Ah, you mean to——” 

“To make him disgorge the plunder, Miss Darrah. Your 
mother must have her jewels again, though I think they must 
come back as mysteriously as they were abstracted ; those keys 
you have will come in handy for replacing the missing ornaments. 
I must count upon your help for this. Afterwards you can 
destroy the keys or keep them under safe ward, as you will, only 
it would not be a bad plan to persuade your mother to have 
fresh locks put upon the jewel-case and safe. Mr. Jeckell, 
having had the impression of the keys in wax, may have had 
more made. However, I do not think he wili trouble any of 
your family again.” 

In deference to Jimmy’s wish, one part of this programme was 
altered. About a month after Mr. Spyer had thrown up the 
case as hopeless the Darrahs, all except Jimmy of course, were 
one day astounded when a package arrived by registered post 
which on being opened proved to contain the missing diamond 
ornaments and a type-written letter to say that, seized by sudden 
remorse, the thief took that opportunity of restoring the jewels 
he had stolen, as he feared some innocent person might be 
accused of the theft. 

This was more than a nine days’ wonder, and every conjecture 
imaginable was hazarded except the real one. 

Jimmy kept silence, but for many a long day after she watched 
her sister-in-law narrowly ; but when months had passed, and Enid 
showed no trace of hypnotic seizure, she began to breathe more 
freely and feel that Mr. Spyer’s word could be trusted. Indeed, 
when Enid's first baby came she felt that all her fears were at 
rest. The little stranger occupied her time to the exclusion of 
everything else save the love she bore her husband, which seemed 
to increase as the years rolled on. 

Jimmy, as she watched their happiness, felt that she had chosen 
rightly when she had resolved to bury in silence the knowledge 
that had come to her through Mr. Spyer’s agency. 
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Hypolite -Jeckell disappeared without leaving one trace behind. 

Mr. Spyer had done his work effectually. 

Jimmy occasionally smiled to herself when her mother 
expressed the great contempt she felt for those utterly useless 
members of the community, detectives in general, and more 
especially Mr. Spyer in particular. 


A. M. JUDD. 
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Mrs. Grepbrook’s Fiance. 


By RICHARD WARFIELD, 


Author of “Mrs. BARFIELD’S JEWELS,” “A BURTON CRESCENT 
MYSTERY,” etc. 


CHAPTER I. 


CRADLEMERE is a sleepy little place, half village, half town, in 
Lincolnshire. Strangers invariably dub it the dullest hole in 
England. And it is, no doubt, dull enough to those who are 
accustomed to the noise and bustle of a large city. But many 
of the people who live in Cradlemere think there is no other 
spot so fair on the earth’s surface, and it would require a very 
big bribe to persuade these to move their goods and chattels 
elsewhere. 

Miss Alicia Marsden was one of those who were of this way 
of thinking. She had been bred and born in Cradlemere, and 
never had she passed more than nine consecutive days and nights 
away from it; for, as she often said, “I’m never so happy as 
when in my own little home.” 

Although she had arrived at that time of life when she was 
fairly entitled to the appellation of “old maid,” there was nothing 
of the conventional old maid about Miss Alicia. She beamed 
with kindliness and good-nature ; and one of her chief, and cer- 
tainly un-old-maidish, delights was the bringing together of 
what she considered suitable couples. She was, in truth, an 
inveterate matchmaker. And if she made some mistakes in the 
performance of her self-apportioned duties, thereby earning for 
herself the anathemas of a few ill-yoked couples, she, on the other 
hand, gained the good word of many whom her endeavours had 
landed in a state of terrestrial bliss. 

In appearance Miss Alicia was not pleasing. She was thin, 
sallow, and wizened, nor had her face one good feature. It was 
only her expression which redeemed her from absolute ugliness. 

Let me introduce you to the little woman on a bright morning 
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in early June. The day was Saturday. Armed with a pair of 
immense garden scissors, she was busily engaged in cutting 


flowers for the decoration of the church vases. She worked - 


briskly, and she talked to herself the while with equal briskness 
—a habit engendered of living so much alone. 

“TI don’t care what anybody says,” she thus mused aloud. 
“‘Mrs. Greybrook is the very wife for my nephew Anthony. A 
widow! Yes, of course, but what of that? Widows should 
make better wives than young girls. They have had experience 
in making a man comfortable and ‘ managing’ him ; and Anthony 
is the very man to require a tactful woman such as Lydia. We 
all know how excellently she kept old Greybrook in order, no 
light task, either. If he’d suspected that he was being ‘managed,’ 
he’d have been most obstreperous. Yes, I must sound Lydia.” 
And Miss Alicia snipped off a rose with a determined air. 

“Oh, dear Miss Marsden,” cried a voice from the high-road, 
“what a delicious rose! Do give me it, there’s a good creature. 
I do so love roses, and mine aren’t half as handsome as yours.” 

“Come in, come in, my dear. You may have a basketful of 
roses, if you like. I was just thinking of you, and wondering 
why I had not seen you lately. Where have you been hiding 
yourself this fortnight past ?” 

“Oh! I’ve been away from home,” Lydia Greybrook answered, 
shaking hands with her friend—“at Scarborough. You must 
have heard me speak of my friend Mrs. Dunderdale. No? 
Well, she married my husband’s cousin, and she’s been having a 
month at Scarborough with the children, and I’ve been staying 
with her. I returned last night.” 

“How very strange!” exclaimed Miss Alicia. “I wish I'd 
known you were going. My nephew Anthony is at Scar- 
borough just now, and I could have done with an outing myself, 
and. would have joined you. You did not happen to meet him, 
did you, my dear ?” 

“What is his last name?” inquired the widow. “I made 
several new acquaintances.” 

“ Falkland—Anthony George Falkland. p 

“Then to be sure I did,” cried the other, clapping her hands, 
“ And is he really your nephew? How very funny! I do wish 
I'd known.. We were very much together, he and I. Such,a 

. dear, charming fellow he is, too, but ”—and Mrs. Greybrook shook 
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her head ominously—“ I’m afraid he’s a desperate flirt. The way 
—but no! I must not tell tales out of school.” 

“Oh! I’m sure you are wrong, Lydia,” Miss Alicia hastened 
to say ; “he’s a very good, steady boy, full of high spirits and fun, 
and, perhaps, a little thoughtless, but a flirt? No, Anthony is not 
a flirt. Do you know, I was thinking just when you came up 
that he’d make you an excellent husband.” 

“Husband! For me?” cried the widow, throwing up her hands 
in mimic horror. “The idea of sucha thing! Why, I wouldn’t 
intrust my happiness to so frivolous a young man, if I loved him 
to distraction. He’d arouse my jealousy every five minutes; I 
should never know a moment’s peace. Besides, you are too late 
with your suggestion. I’m already engaged. I’ve called on pur- 
pose to tell you and to receive your felicitations. But you must 
keep the matter a profound secret ; I shall tell no one else in 
Cradlemere at present.” 

“Engaged! Oh! Lydia, how could you?” the old maid ex- 
claimed as she saw the airy castles she had been fabricating 
crumble away in a moment under this stern touch of reality. “I 
had so set my mind on your marrying Anthony, I had even 
chosen your wedding gown.” 

“That was very thoughtful of you, dear,” Mrs. Greybrook 
returned kindly, though inwardly convulsed with merriment, 
“but you were a trifle premature with your arrangements. If 


only you could see my darling, you would say, ‘Oh! Lydia, I’m 


not surprised that you succumbed.’ He’s as handsome as a 
dream, so tall, so straight, so noble-looking! Yes,” cried the 
widow, waxing .eloquent, “as beautiful as a Greek god! Such 
eyes, such teeth, and oh! such a love of a moustache!” 

“I’m ashamed of you, Lydia,” replied Miss Alicia, by no 
means moved by the widow’s panegyric of her lover. “ You 
talk like a schoolgirl of sixteen. And pardon me for reminding 
you that ‘a love of a moustache’ is not a very secure foundation 
for marital happiness.” 

“Ah! but you haven’t seen it—I mean him,” proceeded 
Mrs. Greybrook rapturously. “You would forgive me, if you 
had.” 

Her eyes twinkled with fun as she spoke, and she looked 
ready to burst into uncontrollable laughter. 

“TI hope you'll let no one else hear you talk in this strain,” 
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said her friend, with some severity. “Other people might think 
you’d gone off your head.” 

“Let them; it would be matterless,” responded the widow 
melodramatically. “ But, of course, I shall speak to no one here 
but yourself about him. I told you as much. But I felt that I 
could unburden my heart to you.” 

When her visitor had gone, Miss Alicia sat down on a rustic 
bench and plunged into thought. She was one of those people 
on whom opposition acts as a goad; and if before Mrs. Grey- 
brook’s advent it had appeared a desirable thing to her that her 
nephew should marry the widow, it seemed doubly so now. She 
hated to be thwarted in her plans, more especially matrimonial 
ones. No qualm concerning the injury she ¢ontemplated 
doing to Mrs, Greybrook’s fiancé deterred her, simply because 
she never gave the man a thought. He was entirely outside 
her calculations. She had, indeed, never asked his name. 

“I will write to Anthony by this afternoon’s post,” she 
ruminated, “and insist that he pays me a-visit at once. Scar- 
borough is a dangerous place for an unsuspecting boy like him. 
Some odious minx may be catching him with her blandishments 
before he knows where he is. I consider those watering-places 
downright mantraps. And if only I can once get him here, I'll 
give him no rest till he proposes to Lydia. They’re about an age, 
and the match would be an admirable one.” 

Meanwhile Mrs. Greybrook, carrying a basketful of choice 
roses, reached home, and having tastefully arranged th: flowers 
about her sitting-room in large, earthenware bowls, sat down at 
her writing-table to indite a letter to her lover. She laughed 
much as her pen glided over the paper. She was, no doubt, 
giving him an account of her interview with Miss Alicia. 

A few days later the two friends encountered each other in the 
village street. 

“T’ve heard from Anthony since I saw you,” said Miss Alicia. 
“He's coming to stay with me to-morrow. He writes that he’s 
weary of Scarborough and its gaiety, and he'll be glad of a 
little quiet. Shall you not be pleased to see him again? If I 
see the least sign of the frivolity and flirtatiousness you spoke of, 
I shall give him a lecture.” 

“Don’t be hard on him, poor boy,” said the widow, with a 
smile. ‘“ Remember, he’sonly young. Yes, I shall be very glad 
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to renew my acquaintance with him. He’s a most agreeable 
companion.” 

“ He’s quite old we to know better than to play the fool,” 
replied Miss Alicia, who on occasion could be very emphatic, 
“and I shall stand no nonsense from him.” And the little old 
maid trotted off home in high good-humour. She was well 
aware that propinquity often works wonders in matters of the 
heart, and she hoped to arrange a daily intercourse between 
Lydia and Anthony. 

In due course the young man arrived at Cradlemere, “ hand- 
somer than ever,” as his biassed aunt declared ; and a fine fuss 
she made of him. He really was a nephew of whom to be 
proud: a well-built, grand-looking fellow of three-and-twenty, 
tall and straight, lithe and lissom, the sort of youngster to be 
spoilt of woman and abhorred of man. 
| “Well, Anthony, and what did you think of my little Lydia ?” 
Miss Alicia asked carelessly as she strolled by his side on the 
evening of his arrival, while he was enjoying his after-dinner 
smoke. 

Her nephew adopted an interrogative air. 

“Your little Lydia’?” he slowly repeated. “Lydia who? I 
don’t know whom you mean.” 

Miss Alicia bit her lip with vexation. It was very annoying 
that Mrs. Greybrook had made so small an impression on 
Anthony. 

“Why, my friend Lydia Greybrook, of course,” she answered. 
“Whom else should I mean? You were introduced to her at . 
Scarborough, were you not? Did I not tell you in my letter 
that she lived at Cradlemere ?” 

“Oh! yes, the flighty widow. Well, I believe you did mention 
her. Is she really a great friend of yours? I am much surprised 
to hear it, aunt. She’s scarcely good form, is she?” 

“Flighty!” gasped Miss Alicia. “ Did I hear you aright ? Did 
you say flighty, Anthony?” 

“Why, yes, I believe I did.” 

“ But, my dear Anthony, she’s so—— 

“ But, my dear aunt,” broke in the young fellow, mimicking her 
awestruck tones, “the Mrs. Greybrook whom I met at Scar- 
borough was decidedly a — person ; her skittishness 


was——” 
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* “ Skittishness !” 

Anthony George Falkland laughed aloud. 

“T am afraid I have horrified you, auntie,” he said. 

“Very, very much,” she confessed. “I have always regarded 
Lydia Greybrook as such a superior woman, as such an example 
to youthful widows in general. You must be aware, Anthony, 
that a young widow’s position is a very precarious one. ‘The 
eyes of the world, particularly of the feminine and unwedded 

_world, are ever upon her. Her slightest social slip is regarded as 
a grave indiscretion. What is forgivable in an inexperienced 
girl is monstrous in a widow, youthful though she be. And I 
have always looked upon dear Lydia as being so unusually cir- 
cumspect.” 

“TI am very sorry to have said anything to alter your opinion, 

auntie.” 
‘ “You have not altered it, my dear,” was the unexpected reply. 
“T am sure you view Mrs. Greybrook through the eyes of some 
feminine disparager, who is, doubtless, jealous of her superior 
style and beauty. But oh! Anthony,” unable to repress it any 
longer, “ you have greatly disappointed me. I have so wished that 
you would fall in love with Lydia. My life is very lonely, my 

.dear boy, and she is the ray of sunshine that brightens it most 
of all. She is like a dauzhtertome. Ever since her husband ”— 
Anthony winced perceptibly, but his aunt was too preoccupied 
to notice it—“ died, it has been the dream of my life that you and 
Lydia should meet and grow fond of one another.” 

“ And do you really think, aunt, that I should be doing a wise 
thing in marrying a woman who at three-and-twenty years of 
age finds it necessary to paint her face and dye her hair?” 

Miss Alicia was wroth, but she did not show it. “Mrs. Grey- 
brook does neither,” she responded quickly ; “and I am certain, 
Anthony, that some hideous or designing creature has been setting 
you against her by vile calumnies. Beauty and innocence always 
have detractors.” 

“ Aunt,” said the boy suddenly, stooping down and kissing the 
old lady’s furrowed cheek, “your plans are futile. I am already 
engaged to the brightest, fairest, most lov——” 

“Stop your rhapsodies, Anthony,” cried Miss Alicia somewhat 
sharply—she was, indeed, grievously disappointed—“ and tell me 
where you met the lady who has thus entangled you.” 
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“<Entangled!’ That is a strong word to use. I met my future 
wife at Scarborough.” 

“I knew it,” said Miss Alicia with conviction. “No man is 
safe from the brazen hussies who frequent those seaside resorts. 
1 wish I’d been with you ; I'd have warned you of their specious 
allurements and guarded you. Who and what is this woman, 
Anthony ?” 

“ She is a dear, charming girl, a widow—— 

“Say no more, Anthony,” cried the old maid fiercely, every 
ribbon on her cap shaking with indignation; “I have heard 
enough. A// widows are designing.” 

“ Even your friend Mrs. Greybrook ?” laughed Anthony. 

And, with this parting shot, he ran into the house, leaving his 
aunt to digest his unpleasant news as best she might. 


CHAPTER II. 


. “ TOL-DE-ROL, tol-de-rol,” sang the widow, as, watering-can in 
hand, she bent over a pot of maidenhair fern, “tol-de-rol, tol-de- 
rol, da, da!” 

She was a very pretty woman, this Lydia Greybrook, a fair- 
haired, fair-skinned, blue-eyed creature, full of sparkle and vivacity; 
and just now she looked her very best, for the light of a sweet 
expectancy shone in her eyes, the light of a newly-born love. 

“There,” she said, putting down the watering-can, “I think 
that will do for to-day.” And even as she spoke a firm tread 
sounded on the gravel path without. Casting one hasty glance 
towards a mirror, she went smiling to the door-window to meet 
the new-comer. 

“Lydia darling!” 

“ My dear, dear Anthony!” 

A whole dictionaryful of words could not have expressed more 
than these two short sentences. 

After the lovers had conversed about their own affairs for a 
little while, they began to talk of Miss Alicia. 

“I wish, Anthony dear,” said the widow, “ that we’d never 
begun to deceive your aunt. The poor thing is making such 
a trouble of our obstinacy in not falling in love with one another.” 

“We?” repeated Anthony ; “say ‘I, Lydia. It was you who set 
the ball a-rolling. Did you not write mea long letter saying wine 
you'd done, and asking me to back you up in it?” 
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“Just like a man to throw all the blame on a woman,” cried 
Mrs. Greybrook, “ but what if I did? Was it not your duty to 
sternly refuse to aid and abet me in such a deception? What's 
the-good of a man who always lets a woman have her own way ? 
You ought to have pointed out to me the folly of which I had 
been guilty, not to have encouraged me in it.” 

“ That’s all very fine, Lydia,” grumbled Anthony, “but you 
know you're always hateful when I won’t do exactly as you wish. 
What first made you think of deceiving auntie ?” 

“ Why,” returned the little widow, laughing at the remembrance 
of the interview with Miss Alicia, “I went down to her house on 
purpose to tell her of our engagement, but long before I had 
screwed up my courage to the necessary pitch she began to say 
how very much she wanted us to make a match of it. Then the 
idea of having a game with her entered my brain. And oh! 
Anthony, the character I gave you was too awful.” 

“Never mind,” the young man replied complacently. “ I had 
to colour you pretty well, you know. It was only tit for tat.” 

“What did you say about me?” asked Mrs. Greybrook, burn- 
ing with feminine curiosity. 

. “Tm sure I..don’t recollect,” he replied, “lots of nonsense. 
I know I said you were flighty and skittish.” 
’ The widow laughed. 

“Well, auntie could put up with that pretty fairly, but when I 
insinuated that you dyed your hair and painted your face—— 
Good gracious! Lydia, what’s the matter ?” 

“The matter!” shrieked the widow, springing up from her 
lover’s side and glaring angrily down upon him. “You dare to 
ask me what’s the matter? You dare to sit gaping there and 
admit that you said I dyed my hair and painted my face? You 
dare to do this, Anthony George Falkland ?” 

“My dear Lydia, do be reasonable. I only suggested that 
you——” 

“ Suggested !” ctied Mrs. Greybrook scornfully. “Don’t palter 
with me, sir. Did you or did you not——” 

“Oh! hang it all, Lydia!” said Anthony, also losing his man 
“IT did say it, and I believe it’s the truth, so there!” 

“Wretch!” pointing to the open window; “go, never let me 
see your face again.” 

“I never will,” cried the young man wrathfully ; “you may 
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depend upon that ; but before I leave you for ever let me tell 
you a bit of my mind, and that is that if you had not befooled my 
aunt for your own amusement, this would not have happened.” 

“I’m very glad it Aas happened,” cried the widow. “I have 
learnt your true character in time.” Then her feelings overcame 
her, and she sank on to the sofa in a hysterical attack. Anthony 
rang the bell for her maid and left the house, anathematizing 
his folly in having ever agreed to Mrs. Greybrook’s plan of 
deceiving his aunt. “I will go at once to tell her the truth,” 
thought the young fellow, “or some fresh complication may be 
arising.” 

Poor Anthony! It had already arisen. 

No sooner had Anthony quitted the widow's domain than 
Miss Alicia Marsden emerged from behind a laurel-bush that 
was planted very near to the sitting-room window. It was quite 
plain that she was in a state of high glee, and she chuckled 
audibly as she walked down the path to the garden-gate. 

“T’ll teach these young people a lesson,” she told herself. 
“ What a foolish boy and girl, to be sure! All right, my young 
friends, three can play at your game.” 

I must do Miss Alicia the justice to say that she had not 
intended to play the part of eavesdropper. She had done it, as it 
were, involuntarily. Had not the lovers been so busily engaged, 
they must have heard her approaching. When she discovered 
who. it was that..was talking to. Mrs. Greybrook, she had not 
liked to interrupt the ¢é¢e-d-téfe, and was on the point of retracing 
her steps when the sound of her own name arrested her notice, 


Without a second’s consideration she slipped behind the laurel- - 


bush and heard all that passed in the sitting-room. Possibly, 
had she had time for reflection, she would not have pursued so 
equivocal a course. . seh 

When Miss. Alicia reached home Anthony was still absent, so 
she had plenty of time to mature her plans of reprisal. Indeed, the 
poor fellow. did not put in anappearance for many hours. His aunt 
was beginning to feel really anxious, about him, when his step 
sounded in the hall. He looked wretchedly ill and woebegone, 
By this time his ire had cooled down, and he was already 
admitting to himself that he had been an ass and trying to con- 
template calmly what the remainder of his life would be like 
without his Lydia by his side, for that she would forgive him 
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néver entered his head. In his imagination nothing but a vista 
ofidreary years stretched out before him. 

“ My dear boy, how ill you look,” said Miss Alicia solicitously. 
“4s anything the matter ?” 

“T don’t feel very first-rate,” he allowed. “I fear I shall have 
to'leave Cradlemere to-morrow, aunt.” 

“ Have you had some bad news?” she asked. 

“ No—yes—no—that is——” 

“ Ah! Anthony,” she interrupted, “I’m sure you have, and I 
can sympathize with you, nephew, for while you’ve been out 
I, too, have had a great, I may say a most severe, shock.” 

“Yes?” said Anthony indifferently. 

“T thought,” proceeded Miss Alicia, “that Lydia Greybrook 
was such a superior woman, altogether above the usual vanities 
and follies of her sex, and I now find”—Anthony, who had 
pricked up his ears at the widow’s name, was now attentively 
listening—‘“ that she is no better than the generality of her 
sisters, that she is shallow, frivolous, and deceptive. I can 
never be too thankful, my dear boy, that you have escaped 
the very fate I was planning for you. Anthony,” wound up 
the old maid with great impressiveness, “you were right: she 
both dyes and paints.” 


“No, no, aunt,” quickly replied the repentant Anthony; “I 


am quite willing to believe I made a mistake. I—— 

“She does,” Miss Alicia interposed ; “I am sure of it. Did I 
not myself see her purchasing a bottle of aureoline, which she 
hid beneath her cloak when she perceived me? Did I not see the 
flush of conscious guilt mantle in her cheek? Anthony, I have 
been deceived in that woman ; she is a fraud.” 

Poor Anthony! What to say he did notknow. Tohave Lydia 
—alas ! his Lydia no longer—thus attacked and be by his former 
opinion of her debarred from entering ona defence was a position 
on which he had not calculated. <A feeble attempt to exonerate 
her, however, he did make, but it was no use. His aunt was 
now as stubbornly set against the widow as she had erewhile 
been prepossessed in her favour. 

“I admire you for standing up for the woman, disgraceful 
creature though she is,” she said, “for it proves that you have a 
chivalrous nature. But it is no good, Anthony; my mind is 
made up.” 
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“TI think you are rather hard on Mrs. Greybrook, auntie.” 

_ “Anthony,” Miss Alicia answered, with solemn emphasis, “J 
believe that you have seen the woman since you have been here, 
and that she has cast one of her siren spells over you. Yes, I 
am certain of it,” narrowly observing the young man’s conscious 
look, “and I am ashamed of you, nephew. Only the day before 
yesterday you described Mrs. Greybrook to me as ‘ flighty’ and 
‘skittish, two most undesirable adjectives when applied to any 
woman, and to-day you—— ” 

But Anthony George Falkland jumped up, and incontinently fled. 

Mrs. Greybrook, meanwhile, with floods of tears, had deeply 
repented of her hasty conduct of the morning. She was greatly 
attached to her lover, and she feared lest he should never return. 
She allowed to herself that she was solely to blame, but I do not 
think that under any circumstances she would have confessed as 
much to Anthony. 

About 7 p.m. she sallied forth with the intention of going 
straight to Miss Alicia and admitting her fault, and begging 
forgiveness ; and there is no doubt she would have put her 
resolve into practice had she not encountered Anthony on the 
way. She bowed coldly, and made a feint of passing on, but the 
poor boy was too miserable to stand longer on his dignity, and 
took her not unwilling hand, saying: 

“ Lydia, my dear one, do forgive me! The fault, was wholly 
mine. Please forget our little disagreement.” 

After some show of reluctance the widow pardoned him, but 
it was necessary to put him to the test to see whether he were in 
a state of proper subjugation, so she stipulated that he should 
make a clean breast of the whole affair to Miss Alicia, taking 
the entire blame on to his own shoulders, 

Then Anthony had perforce to tell her how his aunt had 
changed in her views regarding her. 

The widow was dumbfounded. 

“Do you mean to say, Anthony,” she demanded, “that Miss 
Marsden positively told you that she saw me buy a bottle of 
hair-dye and put it under my cloak? Such an assertion is 
monstrous.” 

“ She certainly said so, Lydia.” 

“I shall go to her instantly,” cried Mrs. Greybrook excitedly, 
“to ask for an explanation.” 


33 
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“All right ; [ll wait here,” Anthony rejoined. 

’ “Indeed, you'll do nothing of the kind. You'll accompany me. 
I'll have no shirking, sir.” 

Aud Anthony had to go. 

Miss Alicia was sitting by the window, calmly reading, when 
Mrs. Greybrook, followed by the unfortunate Anthony, bounced 
into the room, without announcement of any kind. 

“T’m very glad to see you, dear,” said Miss Alicia, rising and 
cordially shaking her hand. “I’m just in the humour for a nice 
cosy chat.” 

Thoroughly taken aback by her greeting, the widow was 
‘absolutely tongue-tied. 

“ What’s the matter, dear?” asked the old maid. 

Mrs. Greybrook, for once in her life, acted with great wisdom. 
She sat down, and began to cry. Anthony displayed equal 
sapience. He left the ladies, and went for a smoke in the garden. 

“Never mind, Lydia,” said Miss Alicia, stroking the widow’s 
golden tresses. “I know all about it, my dear. You're a couple 
of foolish young people.” 

And then the dear old lady went on to say how she had 
accidentally discovered the trick that they had played her, and 
how she had determined to retaliate. 

“And did you really tell Anthony that you saw me buya 
bottle of hair-dye?” sobbed the widow. “It was too unkind, if 
you did.” 

“ No, Lydia,” responded Miss Alicia ; “ but I implied it. I said, 
‘Did I not myself see her purchasing,’ etc. You must allow 
there is a difference.” 

Mrs. Greybrook was too happy to demur; and Anthony 
having been called in from the garden, the young people received 
a severe lecture on the idiocy of practical joking, which ended, 
as gay-hearted a trio sat down to supper as had ever been at once 
assembled beneath Miss Alicia’s roof. 
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Corners of Life. 
By R. M. BURNAND. 


EDYTHE LOVELL (aged 25).—MRrsS. LOVELL (her mother). 


(Afternoon in a country house.) 

Mrs. L. (after a pause). My dear Edythe, what are you 
going to wear to-night ? 

EDYTHE (wearily). I haven’t thought. Rags for choice. 

Mrs. L. Don’t talk nonsense. 

EDYTHE. Well, mother, they would create a sensation, pro- 
bably be most effective. 

Mrs. L. You know quite well why I am so particular about 
your appearance. ; . 

EDYTHE. Oh yes. I suppose you imagine Mr. McFurley is 
going to—to do me the honour to throw his handkerchief ; 
it should be an embroidered silk one at least. 

Mrs. L. And you ought to consider yourself very fortunate. 
A man with £20,000 a year does not appear every day. 

EDYTHE. No, true. He is a meteor flashing across my 
horizon, and, if I don’t seize on him while he is coruscating, he 
will vanish into space, and I shall be—well—where I was before. 

MRS. L. (annoyed). You are utterly impracticable. Here you 
have the chance of settling yourself handsomely, and yet you 
hesitate in this frivolous manner, whilst some other more sensible 
girl will step in. 

EDYTHE. And I shall have to throw the slippers and rice. 
Beautiful contrariness of life! (Pulls a flower out of vase ; to her- 
self, Why hasn’t Giles written for so long? But there seems 
no chance of his succeeding ; I am afraid things look hopelessly 
dark still. 

Mxs. L. And you make it still more contrary to me; we are 
poor. 

EDYTHE. That was why I suggested rags—King Cophetua 
and the beggar maid, tableau complete. 
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Mrs. L. Really, Edythe, you are almost vulgarly sentimental. 
I can’t think from whom you acquire it. 

EDYTHE. Some distant ancestor may have left a small 
legacy of useless feeling to be showered on'some unfortunate 
descendants. I don’t believe any Lovell ever had much else to 
bequeath. 

Mrs. L. (prosaically). No, the Lovells were decidedly poor 
and romantic, a most improvident and unpractical family. But 

‘this has nothing to do with the question. Mr. McFurley is 
giving this ball to-night, and from his manner and (vaguely) 
general little understandings I am certain he means to propose 
to you, Edythe. 

EDYTHE (narrcwing her eyes). And 1 suppose you want to 
know what answer I am going to give? 

Mrs. L. Certainly! 

EDYTHE. That’s an impossibility; no one can tell what a 
woman will say, not even herself. 

Mrs. L. But you have given him encouragement. 

EDYTHE (fushinz). Mother, you mean you invited him and 
did the encouragement for me. 

MRS. L. (@ little embarrassed). Well, one has a duty to do 
for one’s daughter. 

EDYTHE. And that duty is to try and persuade a girl to sell 
herself. 

Mrs. L. How tragic youare! One would imagine you lived 
in an Adelphi drama. 

EDYTHE (rising). Mother, dear, don’t say any more about it. 
I have no doubt | shall not disappoint you—in time. 

Mrs. L. I am sure you will not. I must go and see Stephens 
about some alterations. (As she goes, to herself) 1 hope Giles 
Armstrong won’t be there to-night. ; 

EDYTHE (looking out quietly). Oh, Giles, if you could only be 
there to save me from myself? He said he would be up for the 12th, 
by which time he would know about some appointment. It is 
now a week past, and he hasn’t written. I am beginning to be 
down-hearted and nervous, and feel as if fate were thrusting me 
into a bondage I despise. No; I will be plucky yet. But, poor 
mother, what a downfall, 4500 a year, probably out in Ceylon, 
versus £20,000 per annum and a good establishment in England ! 
I am afraid | am not so fashionable as I once imagined. Somehow 
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I find I can not say good-bye to Giles, not for all the luxury 


’ that is almost in my grasp. I do hope I shall see him to-night. 


I cannot keep old McFurley off any longer. He has been an 
excellent ‘shield during the season, and Giles quite liked him, I 
can’t think why ; he was positively mysterious about it, I remem- 
ber. Mother was so happy to find her daughter apparently going 
to be practical. Poor thing, I shall have to make a bolt of it ; she 
will never stand an orthodox wedding for a mere £509 a year 
and Ceylon—— 
(Enter Stephens.) 

STEPHENS. Please, miss, a letter by ’and. And which dress 
shall I put out? 

EDYTHE (quietly). Thanks, Stephens. Oh, the yellow will 
do. (Exit S.) From Giles at last (excitedly); he is coming 
to-night—stopping with the Anstruthers, and—splendid news ! 
(Reads more closely) No, never! What a strange thing! Oh, I 
am madly glad. Scotch air is decidedly exhilarating. (Re-enter 
Stephens.) After all, Stephens, I think I will wear my new 
white satin ; my yellow has got a bit dowdy. 

STEPHENS (unmoved). Yes, miss. (Zo herself) Some one 
is to be at the party to-night. I wonder how her old skinflint 
mother will like it. 

* * * * * 
(After the ball, 4 a.m.) 

Mrs. L. (to Edythe, who is brushing her hair). Well, Edythe, 
are things settled? I saw you and our host wander in the con- 
servatory. : 

EDYTHE (half smiling). Yes, mother, everything is settled. 
You can order the trousseau. 

Mrs. L. My dearest Edythe, I am simply delighted. (Késses 
her.) Mr. McFurley will make a—— 

EpDyTHE. A charming best man if he likes. 

Mrs. L. (paling under her powder). You don’t mean to say 
that. 

EDYTHE. Yes, I do, that I refused Mr. McFurley, but am 
going to marry Giles Armstrong. 

Mrs. L. Giles! A mere pauper! 

EDYTHE (looking at her mother). No, mother, not quite so 
low in the social scale, thanks to Mr. McFurley’s interest and 
advice on speculations. 
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Mrs. L. Thanks to Mr. McFurley! (Gasps and falls into a 
chair). 

EDYTHE (vadiantly). A\ll’s fair in love, you know, and Giles 
wisely made use of the man who wanted to ‘step into his shoes. 
I don’t think our host will break his heart (smiling), though he 
looked a bit queer when, after refusing him, I told him he had 
made me very, very happy. I amcertain he considers me a wild 
lunatic ; he is probably thinking it over now, but he won’t find 
the solution till to-morrow. Don’t look so sad, mother; I never 
could be very practical, but I am going to settle. 

MRs. L. (opelessly). I suppose I must make the best of it ; 
but it is a sad disappointment. Why did you take after the 
romantic Lovells? Good-night! (Goes out sadly meditating 
whether tt is worth a big wedding or not.) 














H Life Redcemed. 


By JAN CLAES. 


ON the eve of leaving England for ever, I feel bound to make 
this confession, which I intend to publish, partly as a reparation 
to several who suffered annoyance, and even loss of money and 
of confidence through my escapade, and partly in hopes that he 
whom I love will read this and understand. 

Twelve years ago, I, Martha Greany, was “doing” six weeks 
in Lipville Jail. Not the first either, by any means. For the 
sixth time within one year I had stood before the magistrate and 
heard his solemn warning that I was going the road to the 
gallows. 

He was a fiery little man ; and I was “a rare bad lot,” as the 
constable who gave me in charge declared. For when the 
magistrate sentenced me, I laughed ; it looked all so like a Punch 
and Judy show, but infinitely more comical. 

Perhaps—I have often thought so since—if, on my first con- 
viction for taking one shilling lying forgotten on the counter of a 
shop, some one had stepped forward and paid the half-guinea 
fine and costs, I might have been a better woman, for I never 
stole after that. But on the face of this earth I knew of no one 
to whom I could appeal, and, as I found the inside of the jail far 
more pleasant than I expected, why, the devilry within me had 
no more check. 

But my worst deeds were of a rowdy character: fighting, 
breaking windows, &c.; and it was clearly probable that Her 
Majesty’s prison would be my permanent domicile. , 

I had one redeeming quality, bad as I was: I was thoroughly 
and scrupulously neat and clean, and likely enough the fresh 
cleanliness of the jail made it so pleasant to me. Food was just 
as good, and the work less hard than that to which I was 
accustomed. 

Besides, the matron was such a jolly little body, with sharp 
eyes, and sharper tongue perhaps, but out-and-out fair in her 
dealings with us. She soon picked me out to wait on her per- 
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sonally, and I do believe she was glad to see me come back. 
Though she straightened her face and pretended to be shocked, 
I knew by the light in her bonny brown eyes that I was welcome. 

I never thought about running away, no doubt because my 
time was always short, and I knew that it was an impossible feat, 
which had never succeeded in Lipville Jail, but above all be- 
cause I felt far more comfortable under the orderly system than 
in the filthy slums that had ever been my home. 

I was not of a religious turn of mind ; the number of prisoners 
whom I had met, and who would mix up the Bible with their 
loose talk, had quite stifled out any idea of another and a better 
world ; and the chaplain soon had given me up as a hopeless 
subject. 

Even dear Miss Vansittart, the daughter of the biggest nob 
of Lipville, who had taken to doing good, and used to come once 
every month to preach at us and listen to our doubts and 
troubles,—even she had ceased to hope so far as I was concerned ; 
for, as sure as she began, I would look straight into her pale blue 
eyes and have her laughing in no time. 

My time would be up in one short week, and as on this hot 
July day Miss Vansittart was coming her usual round, I had 
made up my mind to ask her, who was really all kindness, to 
give mea helping hand to begin a better life. ' 

There was no sentimentality in this resolution, simply an 
abhorrence of the slum wherein alone I could find shelter. 

My turn to speak with her had not yet come when a violent 
thunderstorm broke over the town; hail and rain added to the 
general uproar, and Miss Vansittart being awfully frightened, there 
was nothing left for her to do but divest herself of her cloak and 
bonnet and remain “in durance vile,” as she laughingly called 
it, until the storm was over. 

Thunder and lightning had no terrors for me; while all the 
other women were in their cells, I made tea for the matron, and 
every now and again mopped up the front step, which was 
being flooded by the violent downpour. 

After I had waited on the matron and her visitor, I knew 
I should not be wanted for some time, and I turned into the 
pantry to “enjoy” my prison fare. 

What was it then that made me look at the visitor’s cloak 
and bonnet? Did 1 wonder perhaps at the need of their being 
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the same as worn by hospital nurses? What made me try them 
on, taking off my prison cap and tying the bonnet strings 
with deliberate care? 

Some latent devilry generated by the hurly-burly in the air 
must have possessed me, for, slowly buttoning up the mantle 
and drawing the short veil over my face, I quietly walked out 
and across the yard. 

Something told me that now I was in for a longer stay in jail 
after this, and the very thought pleased me and urged me on. 

The officer at the gate had not yet lighted up when I stood 
waiting for him to unlock it. 

“ Awet night, Miss Vansittart !” he said, respectfully touching 
his cap. 

“ So very wet indeed, sir.” I lisped in perfect imitation ; for 
our visitor was the most easily mimicked creature who ever came 
across the prison threshold. 

Just a stretch of forty yards to the outer gate, in front of the 
governor’s windows. Would I do them all before they caught 
me? I even lingered a little to give them a chance. 

But I had passed out urimolested, and once in the street 
freedom seemed to fill me with a frenzied wish to give them all 
a good chase. 

To the’ river then I, who had never in my eighteen years 
trusted myself to its swaying bosom, sped on as if there alone 
could be safety. It was getting all too exciting. 

In a very few minutes [ was at the wharf, where a man was 
calling out: 

“Return passengers for Eastville and Deerville! Hurry up 
here for returns to Eastville aad Deerville. Now, miss, a little 
sharper, please ; we can’t lose the tide. Time's up.” 

Of course I stepped along the gangway and walked steadily to 
the darkest end. Even if they did not catch me before the boat | 
started they’d be waiting for me at the other landing stage. 
My! what a race they must be having! I felt quite excited at 
the thought, and wondered how many weeks I should get for this. 

“A rare bad lot.” And so I was, but I did not look it in my 
nurse’s attire, for a sailor came up, and, pointing to a seat ina 
tiny nook, said, raising his cap: 

* You’d be more comfortable here, miss, better than on that. 
there coil of rope. Ther2’ll be a rough lot aboard, but we 
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generally keep this end for the quiet people. I'll see after you 
when we get to Deerville.” 

What a mighty thing is dress! How would that polite sailor 
laddie have spoken to me had some power whipped away my 
borrowed plumes and shown me in my true colours, with the 
broad arrow scattered all over my dress? 

The boat was moving off, and they had not come up to me 
yet ; so far I had won the race, and I deliberately put away all 
thoughts of “after,"—the present was quite enough. There was 
not the smallest loophole of hope ; the prison clothes would drag 
me back there. So I enjoyed the swift gliding motion ; and as 
the clouds rolled away, and faint stars began to glimmer and 
twinkle, I felt all the beauty of the scene, and shuddered at the 
mental picture I had of my home in the slums. Even the clean, 
orderly prison seemed cold and repellent by the light of that 
glorious, star-spangled dome. 

But my thoughts were suddenly stopped by a voice that I 
seemed to know. Peering into the gloom on the right of me, I 
made out, bit by bit, a young girl seated beside a man on the 
very coil of rope I had vacated. 

His was the voice that had startled me; he was fondling a 
fair-haired, blue-eyed doll of a girl, who seemed to be in the 
seventh heaven of delight. But his words struck me as very 
odd. 

“Mind you give him only a little at a time, Elsie,” he was 
saying; “and when he is asleep put a light in the window 
nearest the yew-tree, and I will come then. I shall wait from 
ten o'clock. But mind, not more than a teaspoonful.” 

“ But, Jasper, can’t you manage to meet me otherwise?” she 
expostulated; “I somehow don’t like putting anything in 
father’s drink.” 

“ My dear, you can’t help yourself, you know ; I have hypno. 
tized you, and I could make you do it without telling you. But 
I am sure you love me too much to refuse, and if your father 
won’t allow me to speak to you, well, we must do all we can to 
outwit him. There are the lights, Elsie; so till ten to-night 
good-bye. Now, here’s the powder; be very careful, only one 
spoonful to-night. Remember, I’ve hypnotized you, and you 
must obey.” 

The little fool no doubt believed that nonsense, for she meekly 
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took the small paper packet he gave her and slipped it into her 
pocket. 

I knew the man now; Jasper Markham, medical student at 
the hospital, about the most villainous cur that walked the 
streets. I owed him a grudge, too. I had seen him kick a poor 
old man out of the room when he begged to look once more on 
the face of his dead boy. I would repay that kick now. 

A good many excursionists got off at the first landing-place 
of Eastville, and I found it easy to keep Miss Elsie in sight, as 
she was dressed in very light colours. 

A knot of men standing on the quay turned to look after the 
pretty figure as she sped past them. 

“Out again with that swell chap, no doubt,” muttered one of 
them; “we of Eastville ain’t good enough for Miss Elsie. 
What ever can Farmer Twemlow be thinking of to let that chit 
go about like that, and with a chap no one knows?” 

“T heerd that Farmer Twemlow had forbidden him the door, 
and promised to thrash him the first time he spoke to her again.” 

“Well,” answered a third, “I’ve seen them both come off the 
steamer together.” . 

“Ay, and he lets her go all that lonely road alone, too. 
Now Jack Hope wouldn’t do that.” 

I understood now something of the girl and her sweetheart, 
and hurrying after her, I wondered what I should do. 

If I spoke to her, she would surely stick up for her lover, 
and yet I could not stand by and let her administer a sleeping 
draught to her father, which, coming from such a source, might 
be poison. 

Still I must speak with the girl and warn her. 

But I was too late; just as she reached a stile, a lithe young 
farmer met her, helped her over, and from her startled cry of 
“ Jack Hope!” I knew that she was all right this time. 

How then was I to stop the infamy that Markham had pro- 
posed? At every turn my clothes seemed to thrust me 
back ; who would believe an escaped prisoner ? 

And suddenly the prison gates loomed dark before my mind. 
What would not I give to live in a quiet place like this and live 
as other women did. Perhaps the farmer might give me work. 
But there again the broad arrows—how I hated them—would 
be so many fingers pointing to my ill-spent life. 
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The faint tinkle of a piano and the sound of. a fresh young 
voice floated to me as I leant-over a low gate, and I spoke out 
my thoughts. 

“ Well, it must be done ; as well do it at once.” 

“What must be done, may I ask?” A stern voice startled 
me, as the brilliant rays of a lantern were flashed full in my 
face. 

My heart sank, ~ mercy seemed to have no place in the 
harsh face that looked at me. 

“ Are you Farmer Twemlow?” I asked slowly. 

“Yes, I am. What do you want with me? I see by your 
dress that you are a nurse from some hospital, but as I have 
no kith nor kin except my daughter, I am at a loss to know . . .” 

“I must speak to you, farmer, at once; and your daughter 
must neither hear nor see me. Nor is this a good place,” I 
said, fearing that Markham might be prowling about. 

For a minute or so the old man looked at me with evident 
suspicion, and then he said gruffly : 

“Well, follow me; you being only a woman and not over- 
strong looking, I ought not - fear you. But if you deceive me, 
it will be the worse for you.” 

He brought me through a garden —e to the farmhouse ; but 
instead of entering the front door, which stood wide open, he 
turned to the left, and I shuddered as we passed under the 
spreading branches of a solitary yew-tree. A small latticed 
window was the only one on this side. 

We entered a low door almost in the corner of the building, 
and it led into a small parlour, which by its rows of books, 
its iron safe, and its desk, I supposed at once to be the master’s 
own private room. 

‘ “Now, we shall not be disturbed here; say what you have 
to say. But remember this: Farmer Twemlow is a reputed 
miser, and never gives charity; and if begging be not your 
errand, you'd better speak the truth, for I have no mercy for 
a liar.” 

In spite of this discouraging invitation, I did speak the truth. 
I told the farmer not only of Elsie’s folly and danger, and his own, 
but the whole of my past life. 

“IT am now at your mercy, farmer,” I said‘at the finish; “ and 
* my giving myself away like this is a proof that I am speaking the 
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truth. But if you find that I have done you a good turn, let 
me stay for one night’s rest and food, and help me to get 
work.” 

“ Repeat once more what they agreed upon. Elsie is to mix a 
powder in my drink, and as soon as I fall asleep she is to place 
a light in the lattice window by the yew-tree, and that villain will 
come in. Is that it? Is it all?” 

“ That is exactly what they agreed to do, sir.” I answered, look- 
ing with greater fear at his stern set face than I had ever felt 
at a police-court. 

“If I find that what you have told me is untrue, no matter 
what the time of niglit, you shall leave my house in care of the 
constable. 1 shall soon prove one part of your story.” 

He left me abruptly, locking the door after him, and as I sat 
in the dark, I wondered if after all I had made some mistake and 
had come on a fool’s errand. It did not matter so much, 
thought I ; jail was always better than home, and no doubt I was 
born to be a jail-bird. 

All at once I heard the farmer call his daughter and young 
Hope into a room next to mine. 

“ Elsie,” he said quietly, “turn out your pockets here on to the 
table.” 

“ What ever for, father ?” she answered, and I thought her voice 
trembled a little. “What a queer notion of yours, dad! And 

_ before Jack Hope, too!” 

“Do as I tell you,” he repeated. 

“Well, father, I don’t see why I should——” 

A cry from her told me that he was using force, but in what 
way I could not tell. 

“ There, father, only my handkerchief, thimble, and purse.” 

She was crying now. 

“ Shake out that handkerchief.” 

His voice sounded like thunder. 

A minute’s pause, and then an exclamation. 

“What's in this paper, girl?” the farmer asked in a singularly 
quiet tone. 

“Nothing, father, at least only some powder for pussy; she 
was sick all last night. I don’t know what I’ve done that you 
should shout at me like that.” 

“Silence!” was all the answer he gave her. “Jack, just hand 
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me that saucer of milk. Pussy might be sick again to-night. We 
shall give her the medicine at once.” 

I heard them move; how I wished I could see them, but 
though I was separated from them only by a door, I had found 
from the first that the keyhole was covered from the outside. 

A threefold cry startled me. From the men it almost sounded 
like the words, “ Dead, by Jove!” from the girl it was a piercing 
shriek. 

“ She’s fainting,” cried Jack Hope. 

“ And well she may,” answered her father. “ Stay here, Hope. - 
I have work for you, my lad. When I have carried this daughter 
of mine to her room and locked her in, I will tell you all it 
means.” — 

His voice was trembling now, and I felt sorry for him, it 
sounded so sad. Yet I seemed to know that for this one night 
at least I was safe, and I heaved a sigh of relief. 

A knock came to my door, and then the key was turned in the 
lock. The farmer’s face was dreadfully pale, but not so stern as 
at first. 

“TI want you to pass the night with my daughter, but first of 
all you must eat and change your dress. In that wardrobe there 
are plenty of my dead wife’s gowns, so make your choice and 
hide the clothes you came in.” 

It was spoken curtly enough, but I could have knelt at his feet 
to thank him ; surely he would never give me up after this. 

After my supper I was led up to Elsie’s room, and passing 
through the kitchen, I shuddered to see the stiffened body of the 
dead cat. “ But for me,” I thought, “ Farmer Twemlow would be 
stretched out like that by now.” 

I found the young girl lying in a dead heap on her bed. But 
I soon had her comfortably between the sheets, and, utterly tired 
out, I lay down beside her. 

What happened during the night I never learnt till long after : 
the farmer sent Jack for a couple of policemen, then placed the 
light in the window near the yew-tree, and waited. Markham 
fell into the trap easily, and as he had come armed with several 
suspicious-looking tools, he was conveyed to the lock-up and 
charged with attempted burglary. Everything was done to keep 
the girl’s name out of the business, and no one seemed to wonder 
much who I was. 
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And for a very good reason, too. On the following morning 
when I went down to breakfast, Farmer Twemlow asked mein a 
very different voice: 

“ All you told me about yourself is true, I suppose, but is it the 
whole truth? You are not married ?” 

“No, sir,” I answered, feeling ashamed cf my past life now for 
the first time. “No good man would dream of having such as 
me, and I would have none of the others.” 

He paused one moment, then looked at me keenly. 

“You've saved my life and my girl’s too, no doubt; you may 
choose between two offers I make you. The one is money 
sufficient to emigrate and settle in any part of the world you like 
to name; and the other is to remain here as my wife. We can 
be married to-morrow by licence.” 

I looked at him straight to see if he were not joking; but no, 
he was perfectly serious. Both projects were equally tempting. 
What one lacked in safety, it made up for in greater comfort. 
Still I hesitated. 

“Which would you prefer, farmer?” I asked aftera bit. “You 
see, both ways are equally pleasant to me, so long as it is liberty. 
But I am a rare bad lot, the constable always said, and——” 

“Yet you risked your liberty to do us a good turn. Now, my 
girl, I would sooner you stayed; Hawthorn Farm wants a 
mistress sadly, and its master is willing to trust you.” 

“ Then, sir, I’ll stay.” 

We drove to the neighbouring town the next day and got 
married quietly in the little parish church. 

Ten long, happy years followed that eventful day, and when 
my husband lay on his death-bed, his last words were : 

“ Martha, my love, you’ve been a true and faithful wife. God 
bless you.” 

But his confidence had taken a more practical form, for he had 
left me sole mistress of all he possessed. 

Jack Hope had married Elsie soon after our marriage, and had 
sailed with her to the West Indies. His ranche is one of the 
most prosperous, and his last letter appeals to me, whom he 
fondly calls mother, to go out to them and end my days in the 
tropics. 

It is strange that now again two paths lie before me: Jack’s 
home, where I am to be the loved grandma, or the squire’s 
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stately mansion, of which that noble-hearted man begs me to be 
the mistress. 

I love Squire Tempest as I have never loved before, and 
I cannot bear to think that his deep grey eyes might look with 
scorn into mine if I could bring myself to unveil the past as I did 
‘to Farmer Twemlow. 

I could not marry him under false colours, and I cannot risk 
losing that one love that is so precious tome. I refused him this 
afternoon ;. he looked grieved: still I let him go. 

If he should read these lines, I hope his heart will not harden 
towards me. From the day that | crossed the threshold of 
Hawthorn Farm, I can say truthfully that I have done my duty 
towards all, but still I love him too well to let him link his noble 
life to that of an escaped prisoner. 











The Librarian of Castle Douglas. 
By RUSSELL SIDNEY. 
[All Rights Reserved.] 


Up, up, up, so slowly, so laboriously! Would the long hill- 
climb never come to an end, or was I for the rest of my mortal 
life to remain penned up in this lumbering old fly, with this 
equally ancient and decrepit charioteer and the stumbling, broken- 
down horse? 

It seemed like it. For three long hours had I been immured 
in this jolting country vehicle, jogging leisurely along any level 
portions of road, which were few and far between, but more often 
toiling up interminable hills, each appearing longer and steeper 
than the last ; and as the day became darker and colder, the 
Scenery assumed to my eyes, in the grey autumnal light, ever a 
more forbidding aspect. 

I certainly felt no enthusiasm on my first acquaintance with 
the land of the brawny Scot. The vast stretches of moor looked 
so bleak and desolate ; the cold, stony hills, towering above and 
around, sometimes appearing to barricade all further advance 
‘along the barren, rock-strewn valley through which our road lay, 
‘had nothing on that late autumn afternoon of the soft, smiling 
‘beauty of Wales, where my own home was situated. In fact, 1 
felt too tired, cross, and hungry to admire a paradise if it had 
been suddenly revealed to my eyes, for I had not enjoyed a single 
half-hour’s rest or a satisfactory repast since I had started by the 
‘night-mail for my present destination. 

I was cross with the perverseness of human nature, because 
‘this long, wearisome drive was all of my own seeking. By a 
‘little forethought and an ounce of common sense I might have 
‘been then sitting behind a pair of blood horses, going ten miles 
an hour, with the additional pleasure of congenial companionship 
‘and the certainty of arriving at my journey’s end before night 


overtook me, a consummation devoutly to be wished, but appear- 
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ing exceedingly problematical at my present slow rate of advances: 
ment, But wilful-woman will have her way, and pay for it aftere 
wards with inconsequent vain regret, 

My old and dearest schoolfellow, Mary Douglas, having coms: 
pleted her two years ata finishing academy at Brussels, had 
written asking me to fulfil a promise long made to visit her in 
her Scotch home, to which she had just returned. ‘The house, 
she wrote, was full of guests—a bright, cheerful party of young 
people. Would I join them as soon as I cculd, at least in time 
to take part in some théatricals that were to come off next 
week? If I sent.a letter by return saying I would start the next 
day, I should be met at the station, twelve miles from Castle 
Douglas, by Mary herself, and driven to her home in her own 
mail-phaeton behind “such a pair of chestnuts—real beauties !” 
Mary was always devoted to riding and driving, and was, more, 
over, a famous whip. But the best-laid plans of mice and men 
are prone to fail. When Mary’s letter arrived I was from home 
for a day or two. On my return I found it would be too late to 
write my acceptance of her invitation. A telegram, to my 
economical mind and for the slender resources of my scantily 
furnished purse, was out of the question (a shilling per mile from 
the station in those days) ; I therefore determined to answer my 
friend’s letter in propria persona, feeling assured that I should not 
be an unwelcome guest, and that no time was to be lost in learnr 
ing my part in the proposed theatricals if I was to acquit myself 
creditably. : : 

I must confess that my dear mother, who detested surprises 
herself or any breach of the conventional, was both shocked _at 
and antagonistic to my erratic line of conduct; but for many 
years I had always settled matters for myself, and did not, I fear, 
pay such attention to her remonstrances as the occasion 
warranted. 

And this was the result. It was only with the greatest 
difficulty I had been able to procure this primitive conveyance 
in the little village near the railway station, the inhabitants 
even looking askance at a visitor for Castle Douglas who was 
not met by any of the family, nor the dog-cart sent for her 
baggage. 

I put my head out of the window for the twentieth time during 
that long, dreary drive. — ) 
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“When shall we get to the Castle? Is it near now?” I 
queried in accents of despair. 

“Tt is so,” replied my ancient Jehu, in slow, measured tones. 
“ Atop: o’ the hill we com’ on the lodge gates, and abou’ ha’ a 
mile ye’ll be by the Castle” 

Cheered by the near prospect of friends, tea, and fire, I be- 
stowed more lively interest on my surroundings; and as we 
breasted the hill could not refrain from an exclamation of de- 
light, so much fairer was the view than any that had before met: 
my eyes. - 

The road took a sharp turn down a steep declivity into a 
verdant, sheltered vale, in the midst of which stood out in all its 
turreted picturesqueness a fine old medizval building. Beautiful 
pine and birch woods clothed the hillsides, but immediately 
environing the Castle was a well-timbered park, with lovely 
grassy glades and sylvan vistas. The last gleams of an autumn 
sun hitherto obscured by clouds glinted the whole with a mellow 
golden light. 

The old horse, on the strength of going downhill, and perhaps 
inspired with the knowledge that rest and oats awaited him, 
pricked up his ears and went at a good steady pace along the 
carriage drive, scon coming to a standstill in front of the ivy- 
covered entrance. A prolonged ring brought a footman to the 
door. 

I asked for Miss Douglas. Mrs. Douglas had been dead some 
years, and the young and only daughter was now reigning 
supreme. . 

“Miss Douglas was out,” replied the man. 

Here was a poser ! 

I had only met Colonel Douglas once or twice in my school- 
days, when he had paid rare visits to his daughter, and I hardly 
liked meeting him without Mary’s intervening presence. How- 
ever, I asked for the colonel. 

“None of the house-party are in at present. They are up the 
glen shooting, and are not expected back for another hour,” 
answered James obsequiously, but with what I imagined a 
supercilious and,malicious delight at my visible discomfiture. 

“T am come to stay—at least, Miss Douglas does not expect 
me to-day,” I began helplessly, becoming more confused and 
incoherent under the man’s blank, unblinking stare. “I 
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had«better come in and wait for Miss Douglas,” I stammered 
forth. : 

The cab-door was opened, and alighting, I paid my old 
charioteer, asked for my boxes to be taken somewhere, where 
I did not care. I felt too mortified and worried to know what to 
do under the circumstances, and if the butler, an old, experienced 
retainer of the family, had not just then appeared, I believe 
James, suspicious of my manner and undignified arrival, would 
have offered me a seat in the hall as a crowning insult. 

The butler, however, took matters in at a glance, ushered me 
through the fine old hall into a large but warm and cosy library, 
where a tea-table was laid out before a brisk log fire. 

“Miss Douglas will be home shortly,” the man remarked as he 
apologized for not showing me into the drawing-room, as the 
house-party always met before dinner in the library for afternoon 
tea. I should, however, have some refreshment brought to me at 
once, as I must be fatigued with the long drive. 

Though I expostulated against any innovation of existing 
rules being made on my behalf, in a few minutes, while I had 
been warming my feet before the fire, he returned with a well-filled 
tray and left me to discuss a delicious cup of tea and some of the hot 
cakes for which the Scotch are so justly celebrated. 

Having thoroughly enjoyed my meal, I looked round the room. 
It was wainscoted in dark oak. The ceiling was richly panelled, 
and had a finely carved cornice. Between the latter and the 
wainscot, the walls were lined with books, interspersed here and 
there by old family portraits on panel. Though not much of 
a bibliophilist, I gathered at a glance that the collection was a 
choice and valuable one; but it was not the room so much as 
the view from it that mostly attracted my attention. Facing me 
as I sat was a deep bay-window, the upper portions filled 
in with priceless antique stained glass of exquisitely subdued 
colouring and the rest in. mullioned squares. In the deep 
embrasures of the window were crimson-covered seats, while 
heavy curtains of the same hue hung soft and warm on each 
side of the bay. The window looked out upon the long avenue 
of beeches leading up to the Castle; beyond towered a purple 
heather-covered mountain, just catching the last rays of the sun, 
while the valley was fast being enwrapped in hazy shadows. It 
was this lovely combination of form and colouring that 
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attracted my eye, and rising from my seat, I walked straight up 
to the middle portion of the window, placed my knee on the 
cushioned seat, and looked out on the beautiful scene. There 
was not a sign of the expected party, but I was well content 
to remain alone, and in contemplation of what gave me such 
delight. I watched the afterglow fade from the mountain-top, 
the purple shadows deepen, and the blue-grey mist arise where I 
felt certain nearer inspection would reveal the neighbourh »od of 
a stream or lake. 

As I was laying plans as to which point of interest I would 
devote myself to in my first tour of investigation on the morrow, 
I was suddenly startled by hearing a gentle but most audible 
deep-drawn sigh just behind me. 

I turned hastily round, and what was my astonishment to 
perceive, hidden away in the corner of the window nearest 
one of the heavy crimson curtains, with his back resting against 
the wall, his legs crossed, and on his knee a large and ancient- 
looking tome, a very diminutive and mild old gentleman, dressed 
in black velvet and characterized by a queer, old-fashioned 
cut about his garments that at once struck the eye! 

He was looking down on his volume, and did not raise his 
head when I gave a very perceptible start and uttered a 
smothered “ Oh!” of astonishment. 

Evidently the old man had been in the room since my 
entrance. Concealed by the curtain, no one could have perceived 
his presence from the interior of the library; and when | had 
crossed rapidly over to the window I had glanced neither to 
right nor left, so riveted had been my gaze upon the outside scene. 

Still it was not a pleasant thought to find that, himself 
unseen, this strange, unsociable old gentleman had been per- 
chance silently criticising my every movement. I felt aggrieved 
at his taciturnity, and it was with some acrimony in my voice I 
gave vent to the feeling uppermost in my mind. 

“TI beg your pardon. 1 did not know you were here, or I would 
have spoken before.” 

The small silver-grey head rose slowly, and a pair of kind but 
age-dimmed eyes gazed mildly at me. The old man did not 
speak, 

“IT suppose he’s deaf,” I eet and raising my voice “a 
I continued ; 
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“Do you think the party will be long: now?., The evening 
closes in so quickly, they ought. soon to be here.” ..». 

No answer, and after that one placid-‘look the quiet eyes 
returned to the study of the crabbed and ancient page. 

“ He’s very rude or deaf, or perhaps not quite right in his 
head,” I inwardly surmised after this second rebuff to my friendly 
conversational intentions ; and seeing my mysterious companion 
did not evidently consider me worthy of a remark, I turned my 
back upon him with some hauteur and chagrin, to watch in 
the gathering gloom for the first glimpse of the returning 
sportsmen. 

In a few minutes—I cannot tell how many—the short autumn 
day had closed, and the room was suddenly wrapped in darkness, 
except for the glimmering firelight. I was roused from my 
meditations by the entrance of the butler with a footman carry- 
ing lighted candles, and glancing hastily round on the embrasured 
corner, I was not a little surprised to find that my silent student 
had disappeared ! 

Before I could determine in my mind how he could have 
slipped away unperceived, voices were heard in the hall, and the 
next moment Mary Douglas’s soft girlish arms were round me, 
and her hearty kisses pressing on my cheeks as she gave me a 
warm and appreciative welcome. She and her friends had come 
in through a side entrance, which accounted for my not seeing 
them. 

She both praised and scolded me in the same breath for my 
unexpected appearance: the first, because I relieved her mind of 
great anxiety anent the theatricals; and the second, because I 
had not been met by the carriage and had had such an inhospi- 
table reception on my first arrival. 

“ However,” she cried, with her bright young voice, “ here’s 
papa and my brother Jack, my youngest brother, you know. 
Fred, the eldest, does not arrive till next week. He’s coming 
home from India on leave.” 

Colonel Douglas spoke and looked a : hearty welcome. I was 
introduced: to the many visitors at the Castle, and we were soon 
a happy and merry party. By-and-by Mary took me up to my 
room, and what with chatting over past days, present plans, and 
future gaieties, I had no opportunity of making any inquiry 
regarding the old man in the library. 
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; At the bright and beautifully appointed dinner-table I, how- 
ever, glanced round at the assembled guests to see if he. were 
among them ; but there was no one in: the Jeast corresponding 
to his appearance. In fact, it was a party composed chiefly of two 
- or three young married couples, several youths and just newly 
¢mancipated schoolgirls. 

“They were all her friends and Jack’s,” Mary informed me. 
Papa and Fred would have all their staid old fogies later on.” 

- After dinner we had music, singing, and an impromptu dance 
jn the old oak-panelled hall, the most delightful pleasure of all to 
young blood and agile feet. It was late before, with candlestick 
in hand, I went along the corridor to my room, followed by 
Mary, wio, with the excuse of seeing all was comfortable for the 
night, entered with me to enjoy a confidential chat, such as girls 
delight in, however late may be the hour and however detrimental 
to the duration of their beauty-sleep. Just as she was finally 
departing, after the third or fourth “Good-night,” I suddenly 
remembered my silent companion in the library. 

- “ By the bye, Mary,” I asked, retarding her progress to the 
door, “who was that funny eld gentleman I saw in the library 
before you came in? I looked for him at dinner, but there was 
no one in the least like him at the table.” 

Mary turned round sharply. Her bright colour had faded 
suddenly as she answered quickly: 

“Old gentleman? What do you mean, Flora? There’s no 
one old staying in the house, no one older than papa, and you 
don’t call him old, I hope.” 

“No, of course not!” I teplied. “ But this was a queer, old- 
fashioned man sitting in the big bay-window reading. Surely 
you know. He was dressed p 

Mary had come close up to me. Her eyes distended, her 
whole face expressing a fearful anxiety. She finished the 
sentence for me, clutching me round the wrist with a nérvous, 
hysterical grasp. 

“In black velvet! A very little old man dressed in black velvet, 
reading out of a big book? Oh, Flora, don’t say you saw him t 
Don’t say it! Don’t say it!” 

And she burst into a fit of violent weeping. Surprised and 
shocked, I soothed her as best I could; but it was impossible to 
deny the evidence of my own eyes. I was obliged, moreover, ta 
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acknowledge to the accuracy of the descriptive questions with 
which she hurriedly plied me. 

“But who is he, dear? Why are you so distressed at my 
seeing him?” I asked in bewilderment, no suspicion of the truth 
as yet dawning on my mind. ) 

Mary raised herself with an effort, and, checking her sobs, said 
slowly: 

* Flora, you don’t understand. Don’t be frightened, dear ; 4é 
can do you no harm. It’s only the sign of evil to ws, only 
trouble—death to one of our family! Didn’t you see, dear, 
didn’t you feel, that it was no living man you saw? It was the 
ghost of Castle Douglas!” 

I must confess to a momentary weakness. I shivered, but 
recovered my composure the next second. 

“ Nonsense, Mary!” I replied with decision. “This old man 
was alive. I heard him sigh quite plainly, and he looked up at 
me. Surely he’s your father’s librarian ?” 

“Two hundred years ago he was the librarian here, and was 
devoted to the clan, saving the life of one of the Douglases in one 
of the rebellions ; and ever since, before any death in the family, 
he appears not to us, but to the greatest stranger in the house.” © 

“Then I only wish he didn’t!” I exclaimed with reprehensible 
levity. 

Mary shook her head with sorrowful insistence. 
¢ “He came when my great-grandfather died ; when his — 
John was killed at Waterloo ; when Uncle James was lost in the 
Khyber Pass ; when grandpapa fell from his horse and was carried 
home dead. Oh, Flora, it’s always true! and now who is the 
warning for? Not papa! oh, not papa!” she whispered shudders 
ingly in an agonized tone. “ And then there’s Jack and dear old 
Fred. No, no, it can’t be Fred! it would be too cruel, too hard, 
just coming home from India. Flora, Flora, say it’s not Fred or 
papa!” : 

She was sobbing again hysterically. I was not superstitious, 
and had always treated ghost stories with the supercilious and 
amused contempt I deemed in my wisdom they deserved. I was 
still but half convinced in my mind that the figure I had seen had 
anything of the supernatural about it. I tried, therefore, every 
argument to prove the reality of the little old man in the ates 
and how substantially human he appeared to be... : Set Uslee 
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* It was all in vain; and, comfortless and depressed, with her 
pretty brown eyes red with weeping, Mary at last departed to her 
room, having made me promise I would not mention what I had 
seen to a single soul. 

In a puzzled and distressed state of mind, I also went to rest 
I wished sincerely I had never set foot in Castle Douglas if my 
advent was the harbinger of evil tidings. A bright, sunny morning 
rather dispelled my gloomy thoughts ; and when I met Mary at 
the breakfast-table I was in hopes, on scanning her sweet, serene 
face, that she too had got the better of her superstitious fears ; 
but a second glance revealed to me that she was putting restraint 
on herself and striving by a forced gaiety to conceal a depressing 
anxiety, She afterwards, in a few moments of undisturbed con- 
versation, confided to me that she could not throw off a foreboding 
of evil ; and, with tears welling in her eyes, she said her fears were 
for Fred, the dearly loved, idolized soldier-brother on his way 
home after a four years’ absence in the East. 

‘ At luncheon that day Colonel Douglas mentioned his eldest 
son’s expected return with much pride and pleasure. 

“We Douglases have always had a soldier in the Black Watch, 
Miss Morley,” he remarked, addressing me; “and though I 
didn’t care much for my eldest boy to serve in India, he must 
take his turn with the rest. Our family have done great service 
to the Crown in our day, I can tell you, and Fred is not one to 
play at soldiering. He has got a medal and a clasp already for that 
frontier skirmish two years ago. But now it will be all play and 
no work. Next week there'll be grand doings to welcome 
him, and I’m glad you'll bé here to witness a Highland féte. 
Let me see, Mary, next Thursday, isn’t it, his ship arrives at 
Southampton? It was signalled off Gibraltar three days ago; 
but those old troopers are always slow and sure. However, he’s 
coming home in command of his company, so I must not 
complain. I only trust he’s got over that attack of fever he 
wrote about. Young men will be young men, Miss Morley ; anc 
Fred will not take proper precautions when he goes pig-sticking. 
Always despises the sun till it bowls him over; but he said he 
was nearly all right in his last letter to. you, Mary, from 
Bombay ?” 

His daughter gave a hurried assent. I pitied Mary’s sorrowful, 
abstracted air ; but what could I say to comfort her? It was the 
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first time I had encountered so deep-rooted a superstition, or had 
to counteract by logical.common sense so morbid a presentiment. 
. Two days sped on, not joyously and lightly, as I had expected 
on my first arrival, but with a fateful oppression about them that 
I, for one, could not uplift... Mary tried her best to appear cheer- 
ful and unconcerned before her numerous guests. I could, 
however, see how great the strain was. She seemed to be 
always expecting some calamity,.and at last she communicated 
a portion of her nervous..excitement to me, till I found myself 
instinctively watching the opening of every letter and the arrival 
of any new-comer, besides feeling unconsciously relieved when 
either Colonel Douglas or: Jack returned safe and sound after a 
short absence from the. house. 

~ “To-morrow,” remarked the. colonel on the evening of the 
fourth day of my visit, “we shall have Fred’s telegram. He will 
send it off as soon as hé arrives at Southampton, and we shall 
have him here, God willing, two or three days after.” 

* I must confess to feeling horribly nervous and anxious for the 
appearance of that portentous yellow envelope. I furtively 
watched the carriage .drive, and made many. excuses for not 
leaving the house on the following day. 

I saw Mary felt equally anxious and on the alert. Her white 
face was laughingly remarked on by her father, who begged her 
to welcome her brother with roses rather than lilies, as the former 
were certainly the most becoming. 

We were all at dinner. Two or three of the party, seeing 
their young hostess silent and dstvaite and their host striving to 
keep up an appearance of interest in the general conversation, 
though his ears were evidently strained to catch the slightest 
sound, were doing their little best to keep up a desultory chatter, 
when a loud ring was heard at the hall-door. 

“ The telegram !” exclaimed both Mary and her father simul- 
taneously. ; 

Repressing their mutual anxiety with a praiseworthy effort for 
social convenance, they patiently awaited the arrival of the servant. 
Mary was trembling visibly, her face blanched and her fingers 
nervously interlaced. The colonel looked flushed and excited. 

“ Now we shall know when to expect him,” he said with a 
proud gleam of light in his kind eyes, and just a little suspicious 
trembling of the Jip under his long, tawny moustache. 
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After all, emotion was permissible. Fred was his first-born, 
his heir ; and he was returning to the home of his fathers. 

The fatal yellow envelope was brought in on a salver and pre- 
sented to his master by the grey-headed old butler with undis- 
guised interest pervading his otherwise undemonstrative face. 

Colonel Douglas tore open the paper. His eyes glanced 
rapidly down the sheet ; as they did so an awful change came 
over his countenance. His features quivered with intense excite- 
ment, and then grew dull, fixed, and ghastly. 

The nearest guest sprang forward just in time to take the tele- 
gram from the nerveless hand as the colonel fell back in his chair 
ina deadly faint. Mary rushed wildly from the top of the table 
to her father’s side. 

.. “He’s.dead! Fred’s dead! I know it!” she shrieked; “I 
know it!” and she snatched the closely written sheet from her 


friend. 
,. It was too true. I, looking over her shoulder, read the fatal 


words ; . 
“Captain Douglas came on board ill with fever; bad symp- 
toms at Suez; rapidly worse; died at sea two days: after leaving 
Gibraltar. Body at Southampton. . We await orders from family.” 
; % * ; * * Pe 

At the very hour of the day he died, the old librarian of Castle 
Douglas had appeared to me in the bay-window of the library ! 
eae * * * * 
; Since then I have never laughed at ghosts. Nor have I again 
trespassed on my friends’ hospitality unexpectedly. 














Crossed at Right Angles. 
A STORY, 
By S. J. DOUGLAS, 


CHAPTER VII. 


WHILE the skaters were enjoying themselves on the ice, Agnes 
was sitting in the drawing-room, listening with weary politeness 
to Miss Lacy’s indefatigable stream of small talk. 

The two ladies had come in early, for though Miss Lacy was 
more at home on her skates than poor Agnes, she had reached 
the age when skating was no longer an unmixed pleasure. 

“Enough is as good as a feast,” she said. 

She made herself comfortable in an armchair which was not 
so low that it obliged her to bend her stiff figure too much, and, 
placed at a distance from the fire, which warmed her without 
roasting her, took her knitting, and began to talk. How she 
talked! Agnes was amused at first, but when tea had come 
and gone, and there were still no signs of returning skaters, she 
grew restless, and began to think that it was dull, alone in the 
house with old Bertha Lacy, while the others were enjoying 
themselves out of doors. 

Even Basil Traill was still on the ice, for he had learnt the 
new accomplishment of skating with such marvellous rapidity 
that he was willing to go on for ever. Agnes had made sure 
that the party would come in for tea, but as the clock struck 
five and then six, and ticked steadily on towards seven, and 
still there were no signs of returning skaters, she wished that 
she had not taken off her boots, for then she might have gone 
back to the lake to see what was going on. Even the chil- 
dren were there, and, with a feeling of injury, she reflected that if 
every one was going to stay out all night, she might as well 
join the party, little as she enjoyed skating. 
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-. When Miss Lacy went upstairs to fetch a new ball of wool; 
she went to the window, and tried to look out. Nothing but 
the drawing-room was reflected on the black panes, so she pulled 
up the lower part of the heavy sash and looked out. 

Voices and laughter reached her ears distinctly. She could 
distinguish the different voices and almost hear the words. Now 
and then Fanny’s laugh rang out above the others. The ruddy 
glow of the bonfires lit up patches of the lake and the surround- 
ing trees, and she could see dark figures flitting to and fro in and 
out of the shadow. As her eyes grew accustomed to the gloom, 
the terraces and garden walks took form; it was not so very 
dark. Soon the whole scene was quite clear to her. 

She was seated, wrapped in the window-curtain and enjoying 
the cool, frosty air on her hot cheeks, when Miss Lacy returned. 

“Goed. gracious, child!” she screamed. “Do you want to 
catch your death of cold? What are you thinking of ?” 

She came behind and peered out, nevertheless, for her curiosity 
was too much for her prudence. 

“Mad things,” she ejaculated, “skipping about at this time of 
night! Upon my word, they Iook for all the world like a lot of 
little black imps in hell.” 

Agnes was too much shocked to reply. 

“ There is Fanny, now,” said Miss Lacy, peeririg out through 
her glasses. “She ought to be ashamed of herself. Mother of 
two children, prancing about in the middle of the night with that 
‘Taylor man! 1 wonder Miles allows it. Ah, there is that lanky 
young Stokes,” she went on. “I'd recognize his figure any- 
where. ' It’s like one of those jumping-jacks, that flop their arms 
and legs when you pull a string. Who is sitting by the bonfire? 
Oh, Miss Aylmer, of course, and Mr. Gervase. I dislike that girl. 
She is bad form.” 

Agnes rose and closed the window, and went slowly back to 
the fireside. 

“Yes, I took that girl’s measure the very first evening. For 
all she’s so quiet and prim, / saw through her,” said Miss Lacy 
as she re-established herself comfortably in her chair. “If you 
have nothing else to do, perhaps you will hold this skein while I 
wind it.” 

Agnes had no choice but to obey. She stretched out her 
hands submissively for the skein, and resigned herself to listen. 
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The skein was tangled, and as she unravelled it, Miss Lacey 
discoursed unceasingly. Agnes sighed at intervals, but there 
was no escape. Her hands were fettered ; she was chained by a 
rope of wool. 

“T can see through most people, I flatter myself,” old Bertha 
began. “There’s very little escapes me. I know when to keep 
a quiét tongue in my head, but I have eyes all the same. That 


_ girl can’t deceive me. She’s a flirt, a common or garden flirt, and 


in our class of life that sort of thing only goes on in the servants’ 
hall.” " 
' “Qh, surely not,” said Agnes. 

“Certainly,” said Miss Lacy firmly, “that sort of flirting. 
There is flirting and flirting. I don’t object to the kind that is all 
talk and chaff and carried on above-board for every one to see. If 
a woman likes to have some silly fellow dangling after her and 
making a fool of her, well, let her! I shouldn’t care about it my- 
self. But the sort of flirting that should be put down with an 
iron hand is the quiet kind that goes on in corners behind people’s 
backs. If you see two people looking as if butter would not melt 
in their mouths and always sitting in each othér’s pockets when 
they think nobody is looking, you may be sure no good will 
come of it. It all ends in hysterics and gossip and general ruc- 
tions—mark my words.” ; 

Miss Lacy pushed up her under-lip and sniffed. 

Agnes knew that her mother disapproved strongly of flirting 
‘as an amusement flavouring too strongly of the servants’ hall or 
‘the society of the barracks; and she was very much annoyed 
with Gertrude, though she would not have owned it for 
‘worlds. 

“ However, Mr. Gervase is very well able to take care of him- 
self,” continued Miss Lacy, coming out victorious after a pro- 
‘longed struggle with a tangle. “Bless you, he sees through that 
designing minx! The marvel is to me, he should take the 
trouble to amuse himself with a girl of that sort.” 

“She is very good-looking,” said Agnes. She longed to con- 
tradict Miss Lacy at every point, merely because she was keenly 
convinced of the truth of her unpalatable remarks. 

“H’m!” said Miss Lacy. “If you admire that untidy, floppy 
style I suppose she is. For my part, I like a girl to be upright and 
neat and sensible. I’ve no patience with airs and graces, and 
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lounging and sprawling. It may be graceful, but I suppose I ant 
behind the times. I can’t appreciate it.” 

““What you say would apply to many girls of one’s 
acquaintance besides Gertrude,” said Agnes; “to Fanny for 
instance.” t 

“ My dear girl, you don’t understand me. There are two ways. 
of doing everything. A woman like Fanny could stand on her, 
head in the drawing-room if she liked, and she would still be a 
lady ; she couldn’t help it. It’s born and bred in her, and every- 
thing she does or says—not that I approve of all her goings on, 
bless you, no!—is stamped with it. But it’s a very different 
pair of shoes when say Miss Aylmer, for instance—not that I am 
bringing any accusation against her; for all I know, she is a 
good, well-brought-up young person: but say she tries to 
stand haa her head. Well, she can’t do it. It becomes vulgar at 
once.” 

“How could it be anything else?” said Agnes. a) 
should consider such an act vulgar if the Queen herself did 
it. » 

“Oh, well, of course, that’s only a facgon de parler,” said Miss 
Lacy, “though I did once see Millie Dorsetshire turn head over 
heels, and very neatly she did it, too.” 

“Of course she is privileged,” said Agnes drily. “She may 
do what she likes.” 

“ To a certain extent,” said Miss Lacy, “ but, mind you, I think 
that was going rather too far. The aristocracy have a certain 
amount of dignity tokeepup. Of course there was nobody there 
but ladies and her husband and brother, but her maid would go 
and tell the story downstairs, of course, and it would be repeated 
in all the housekeepers’ rooms in England, and the maids 
would tell their mistresses, and it would be a fine scandal at 
the end. You know that shocking story about Lucy Towers 
and young Silsby? Well, how do you think that began? 
With a pill! It was perfectly simple, but the affair nearly 
landed the whole family in the divorce court, only old Aunt 
Grantham came to the rescue and told the truth in plain words. 
She was never afraid to call a spade a spade.” 

“T think it’s a mercy every one doesn’t consider pitin-epeninny 
a virtue,” said Agnes. 

“You needn’t hit at me, my dear,” said Miss Lacy plackity, 
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“I love naughty stories; and the more improper they are the 
better I like them. Have you heard the one about——” 

“Thank you, I don’t want to hear it,” said'-Agnes with dignity. 

“T suppose I am old-fashioned too, but mother never lets me 
’ gead any of the modern novels, because, she says, they are not fit 
for a young girl ; so I.am sure she would not like me to listen to 
an improper story.” 

“Bless you, child!” said Miss Lacy. “Your mother lives in a 
glass house, and shouldn’t throw stones. I saw her myself once 
—at a ball—being kissed by Bob Dewsburgh under the staircase. 
He wasn’t a general then.” 

“ He is her first cousin,” said Agnes stitity. “ They would kiss 
each other now, I cur if they met.” 

“I told you so,” said Miss Lacy teasingly, with shrieks of 
laughter ; “of course they would. Where would they do it, do 
you think, under the staircase or: P 

“Really, Miss Lacy,” said Agnes, on the verge of rene, 
“TI cannot allow you to speak of my mother in such a way. 
You know quite well she would never do anything low or 
vulgar.” 

“ There, there, you silly child, I was only chaffing. It was all 
my nonsense. You go back to your mother and ask her, with 
my love, how many years ago it is since Bob Dewsburgh kissed 
her under the staircase at Lady Sophia Digby’s ball. She will tell 
you all about it. Why, she and I used to be two of the biggest 
romps, the wildest madcaps, of our time. She was older than 
I, of course, and I used to look up to her and envy her her 
witty way of talking. Why, she had the best memory for a 
risqué story of any one I ever knew. You ask her.” 

“ Mother was considered very amusing, I know,” said po 
tather doubtfully. She could not be so disrespectful as to 
imagine her clever, stately mother, with her large, commanding 
features and stern eyes, as fast or bold, or indulging in impro- 
priety of any kind. 

“I saw your mother last at a Primrose —_— tea-fight in 
London,” said Miss Lacy. “She was doing the gracious, you 
know—‘our noble chairwoman,’ and that sort of thing—but we had 

' time for a chat behind two fat old parsons, so intent on lapping 
up tea that they didn’t hear us.” 

“Dear mother!” said. Agnes affectionately. “ She is so good. 
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She never refuses to go to any of these meetings. People are 
always asking her to take chairs, and open bazaars, and give away 
prizes, and those sort of tiresome things. But mother says every 
one ought to do their duty, however disagreeable it may be, and 
she always goes.” 

“You bet she does,” said Miss Lacy. “ Your mother always 
liked patronizing people. Aunt Grantham used to call her ‘ our 
gracious patroness.’” 

Agnes did not know whether to laugh or to be angry. 

“ How does she like having a daughter to trot round?” went 
on Miss Lacy, sublimely unconscious of Agnes’s embarrassment. 
“She won’t be happy till she’s married you to just the very right 
person, and seen you settled as the daughter of your father and 
mother should be settled.” 

She watched Agnes’s face sharply. She knew that a marriage 
between her and Gervase was considered highly desirable. “He 
may be poor, but at least one knows who he is and where he 
comes from,” Agnes’s mother was wont to say. “And in these 
days of Americans and soap-boilers and upstarts that is a great 
thing. Agnes will have enough for both ; and I would rather 
see my daughter married into a respectable family, to a man 
who can be depended on to behave like a gentleman, than 
to a millionaire rolling in money whose mother was a laun- 
dress, and his grandfather—if he had one—an office-boy in a 
brewery.” 

“ Mother is not at all one of those designing, horrible mothers 
who must marry off their daughters, whatever they do,” 
said Agnes innocently. “She says she would rather I never 
married at all than that I married a man I did not love and 
respect.” 

“She doesn’t mean you to be an old maid, all the. same,” said 
Miss Lacy. “I knew your mother before you were born; and, 
mark my words, you will be married to the right man—and, of 
course, you will both love and respect him—before you are many 
years older.” 

Agnes blushed, and was silent. She thought it was very 
indelicate to speak of such matters at all. Deep in the innermost 
depths of her heart she knew quite well that Gervase was her 
parents’ choice ; and she knew, too, that if she did not marry 
him she would never marry at all, for she could never love any one 

35 
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else. Childlike as she was, she had a fund of quiet strength, 
which knew its own will; and could stick to its own way if need 
be. With time and: experience it would mould her into a calm 
and useful type of womanhood—a pattern wife and mother. She 
was even now tasting for the first time of the cup of life, and 
the first taste was unexpectedly bitter. The first fruit of it was 
growing and taking shape in a quiet but relentless animosity for 
the girl who had been her friend, and who, she felt in some vague 
way, was ill repaying her friendship by appropriating the 
man she had hitherto unconsciously looked upon as her own 
property. 

“If Fanny wasn’t a regular noodle—and she always was one, so 
I suppose one can’t expect her to be anything else,” Miss Lacy 
said; joining the new ball of worsted skilfully into the elaborate 
shooting stocking she was knitting—‘“ she would put a stop to 
that girl’s little game. It’s as plain as my face—and every one 
knows I am as ugly as sin; my own mother said so when she 
first saw me—that she’s straining every nerve to catch your 
cousin. Such a fish as he is doesn’t stroll into her waters every 
day. Poor girl, I expect she has never spoken to a man much: 
above a grocer.” 

“I don’t know why you have taken it into your head,” said 
Agnes with some asperity, “that Gertrude is not a lady; she is 
quite as well born as I am myself, or any one else here.” 

“ My dear, her mother was a governess,” said Miss Lacy. “ Of 
course, every one knows her father, Alfred Aylmer—the most 
foolish man that lives. Money turns to water in his hands. He 
is all right ; but, poor idiot, like everything else he did, he made 
a mess of his marriage.” 

“His second marriage,” said Agnes, delighted to prove Miss 
Lacy wrong. “His first wife was a Moray of Bardon, and she 
was Gertrude’s mother.” 

“Kate Moray married Gilbert, Alfred’s brother,” said Miss 
Lacy, with the calmness of one who, if she knew nothing else, 
at least knew her Burke and Debrett by heart. 

“All I know is,” said Agnes, “that Gertrude’s mother was 
Miss Kate Moray of Bardon.” 

Miss Lacy refused to own that she was wrong. 

Even when Agnes produced the Peerage and showed her the 
proof in black and white, she firmly asserted that there must have 
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been two Miss Kate Mons of Bardon ! for a Kate Moray 
married Gilbert Aylmer—of that she was. positive-as she was of 
her own name—though no Gan: Aylmer was mentioned in the 
Peerage at all. “He died young,” she said when Agnes pointed 
this out. 

“ Then how did he marry ?” said Agnes. 

“He married at twenty-one, and died in six months, 
and his-wife died three months afterwards of a broken heart,” . 
said Miss Lacy, disposing of the whole affair with one clean 


sweep. 
Agnes was unconvinced, but said no more. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE theatricals were over. Agnes woke up the morning after- 
wards with a feeling of thankfulness, as if some much-dreaded 
ordeal were safely past. She was not only relieved that her own 
part was played, but she was glad that the party was to break up 
next day, and each member go his separate way. She did not 
conceal from herself that she was glad that Gervase and Gertrude 
would be so soon parted. Their behaviour had caused her an 
amount of annoyance that she was ashamed to own. She was 
too proud to confess that she: was jealous ; but as she sat behind 
the scenes and watched them aeting, or if they were not on the 
stage, at the wings together, there was an irritability in her 
bearing which bore a remarkable resemblance to the green-eyed 
monster. She had gone to bed tired and cross, and had even 
shed a few tears in the depths of her pillow, but she woke in the 
morning with her usual serenity quite restored to her. She had 
a very clear-sighted mind} and it was seldom that her calm, 
correct judgment was betrayed into exaggeration. As she read 
in the little book of devotions which always accompanied the 
operation of hair brushing, she decided that the jealous mood. of 
last night had been unjustifiable, that she had exaggerated the 
importance of the situation. 

She went down to breakfast cool, neat, a every hair in 
its place. As usual, she was one of the first to appear, and the 
array of letters on the sideboard was almost untouched when she 
went to look,for her own. An orange telegraph envelope bore 


her name. 
35° 
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“A telegram for you, Agnes,” said Lady Fanny, who was 
ladling spoonfuls of tea with lavish carelessness into the tea-pot. 
“ Nothing wrong, I hope? ” 

“It’s from father,” said Agnes dolefully when she had read the 
missive. “‘ Start by ten train Friday morning without fail. Will 
meet you at G . Nothing wrong.’” 

“ Must you go?” said Lady Fanny. 

“What can it be?” said some one. 

“Can’t you wire back, asking for reasons?” suggested 
another. 

“T suppose papa doesn’t wish me to travel on Saturday, 
as it is market-day,” said Agnes submissively. “He says 
there are always so many people travelling on this line on that 
day.” 

“ Do they know that we are going to dance to-night ? Wouldn’t 
they let you stop on one night longer?” 

“I’m afraid not,” said Agnes. “I must go.” 

“Poor girl! What a shame!” said Lady Fanny. 

“ Perhaps it’s an appointment with the dentist.” 

“Well, if you must go at ten,” said Mr. Adare, “you 
have only just time. Must you really go? Shall I order the 
carriage ?” 

“T am afraid I must go,” said Agnes. 

She had been trained to obey without asking why, but she 
seldom felt so rebellious as on this occasion. 

The whole party came to the door to see her off, and the men 
raised a cheer as the carriage bore her away, almost in tears. 
The last people she saw on the doorsteps, before a bend in the 
avenue hid the house, were Gervase and Gertrude. 

“I think you ought to go for a walk this morning, Miss 
Aylmer ; you are looking rather pale after last night. It is a 
beautiful day, just the weather for a climb up to the monument. 
Will you come ?” 

“Yes,” said Gertrude, rather doubtfully, “if any of the others 
are going.” 

“Nonsense!” he said in a lower voice. “You know we don’t 
want the others.” 

“Well, as it is the last opportunity we shall have,” said 
Gertrude with a suspicion of a sigh, “I suppose we may.” 

“Last opportunity? You're not going yet, are you?” 
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“To-morrow.” ; ‘ 

“ By Jove, you’re not! I am not going till next week. Could 
you stay on if Fan asked you?” 

“ No, oh no, I don’t think so,” said Gertrude hurriedly. 

“When are we to meet again, then ?” he said. 

They were still standing at the front door in the sunshine. 
. There had been a thaw, and the air was as mild as spring; the 
snow had all gone, leaving only white wreaths under banks and 
hedges. A sound of dripping and running water was heard 
everywhere. 

“When are we to meet again ?” he repeated. 

“When, indeed?” she replied, plucking ivy-leaves from the 
balustrade and stripping the green from their stalks. He leant 
on the stonework with a cigarette. 

“T hope it will be very soon,” he said, watching and admiring 
her lithe figure as she leant backwards to gather a spray on the 
side of the house. “Don’t you hope so, too?” he went on, as 
she did not answer. 

“What is the use of hoping ?” she replied, tugging viciously at 
a tough stalk. 

“You don’t care, you mean ?” he said. 

“ Perhaps not.” 

“ But I do.” 

No answer. 

“You don’t believe me?” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“ Look here,” he said, throwing away his cigarette and speaking 
rather roughly, “do you know, you make me savage when you 
doubt my word like that. What have I done that you shouldn’t 
believe me?” 

She faced him, leaning against the balustrade, and busily 
arranged her little bunch of ivy-leaves, with no answer but a pro- 
voking smile. 

“Miss Aylmer, look me straight in the face and tell me I don’t 
care whether I see you again or not.” 

She did not look up. 

“You can’t,” he said witha laugh. “ Never mind ; I'll prove it 
to you yet. Goand get your things on, and we will start for 
our walk.” : 

“T must ask your sister if I may first.” 
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“ Oh, she won’t mind ; but come along. We'll find her, and I’ll 
promise to take good care of you.” 

At the door of Lady Fanny’s room a servant with an empty 
salver stepped back to let them pass, and when they went in she 
was in the act of opening a telegram. Captain Taylor was 
playing with her fat pug on the sofa. A scream of joy sprang 
from her lips when she had read the telegram. She danced 
about the room, waving it above her head. “Joy! joy!” she 
cried. “Good old Marsterses! Three cheers for the Marsterses ! | 
They are going to give a dance! Look, read it, Captain 
Taylor.” 

She flung him the telegram, and he read out an invitation to 
an impromptu dance on the following Tuesday. 

“Isn't it fun!” ‘cried Lady Fanny. “Just what I was 
longing for! Of course, you'll all stay. Captain Taylor, I'll 
never speak to you again if you don’t say this minute that you 
can stay.” 

“ Wild horses shall not drag me away,” said the Captain, laying 
his hand on his heart. 

“Gervase? Miss Aylmer? You can stay. Oh, what fun it 
will be! Let’s go and tell Miles,” 

She danced down the passages to the library, where the rest of 
the party were informed of the news. 

“Delighted, I am sure,” said Mr. Adare, looking fondly at his 
excited wife, “as long as you don’t ask me to go.” 

The others were nearly all delighted to stay on, and Lady 
Fanny rapidly suggested the names of other guests in place of 
those who were obliged to leave. 

Miss Lacy was one of those who had an engagement which 
compelled her to leave next day. 

“Don’t pretend that you’re sorry, Fan,” she said. “I’m no 
loss. I haven’t got a decent gown, I can’t dance, and my ugly 
face would spoil the look of any ball-room. My dancing days 
are over.” 

“Just as you like, dear,” said Lady Fan sweetly. “I won't 
press you to stay if you’d rather not. What a pity poor Agnes 
had to go away! Really those fussy old parents of hers ought 
to be scragged.” 

“You will stay, won’t you?” Gervase said to Gertrude under 
cover of the chatter. 
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“TI don’t know whether-I ought to,” said Gertrude. Her heart 
was beating faster with the sudden hope of a respite, yet she was 
almost afraid to stay. 

“Why not? Do they want you at home?” 

“No.” 

“ Then why not stay ?” 

“T don’t know.” — 

“ Then just settle to stay.” 

“T can’t resist it,” she said. “I should love to stay on.” 

“ That’s all right, then,” he said, then, addressing his sister in a 
louder voice, “Fan, Miss Aylmer and I are going to take a walk 
upto the monument. We shall be back for lunch.” 

“All right,” said Lady Fan. “Take the dogs with you, only 
don’t let Vic hunt.” 

“Fanny, you really are the biggest donkey I ever came across 
in the whole course of my existence!” said Miss Lacy in an 
emphatic whisper as the door closed behind Gervase and 
Gertrude. : 

“Good gracious, Bertha! Why?” said Lady Fan. 

“Can’t you see that that girl is doing all she can to catch your 
brother ?” 

“Well, let her try. Gervase can take care of himself.” 

“It’s all very well to say that, but, mark my words, there will 
be ructions. You were a fool to ask her to stay on for this 
ridiculous toe-and-heel business. If you had let her go away 
quietly to-morrow as arranged, it would have been all right ; but, 
depend upon it, she will make the best of the next few days. 
She is an artful minx.” , 

“I certainly never saw Gervase so infatuated,” said Lady Fan. 
“Perhaps it is rather dangerous, but yet I can’t believe he would 
be such a fool as to—to let it come to anything definite, you 
know.” 

“ Well, when the fat is in the fire don’t say I didn’t warn you. 
I wish I was going to be here to see.” 

“Tl tell Miles to speak to Gervase,” said Lady Fanny, with a 
comfortable feeling that by so doing she would both do her duty 
and shift the responsibility on to other shoulders. 

To her surprise, her husband took the matter seriously. 

“T noticed he was very attentive to Miss Aylmer,” he said. 
“If she is likely to value his attentions at more than they are 
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worth, I will certainly give him a hint. The idea of anything 
serious between them is, of course, utterly ridiculous, and Ger- 
vase should take care what he is about. She may not know how 
he is situated.” 

“Talk to him like a father, dear,” said his wife, giving 
him a butterfly kiss on his forehead and flitting out of the 
room. 

Mr. Adare remembered her injunction with a start as, later in 
the day, he caught sight of the couple returning from their walk.’ 
That there was some necessity for a little timely caution seemed 
obvious. They both looked so happy, and they were so com- 
pletely absorbed in each other. Mr. Adare waited till he was 
alone with Gervase in the smoking-room. 

“ Gervase,” he said, laying down his paper, “the amount of 
your income remains the same as it has been for the last few 
years?” 

“Yes, and precious little it is, too,” replied Gervase, gloomily. 

“ And you have no other prospects ?” 

“What are you driving at, Miles? You know my affairs as 
well as I do myself. What do you want to know?” 

“Forgive me, old chap. It seems deuced interfering, but 
—er—does Miss Aylmer know anything about the extent of 
your income, etc.?” 

“T don’ttknow, I’m sure. Why should she? What do you 
mean ?” 

“Don’t get excited, old fellow. You know I never interfere 
in other people’s affairs, but the women have been talking, it 
seems.” 

“What do they say?” 

“Oh, merely women’s talk. But I thought I’d just give 
you a hint to be a bit careful, old chap. See? Don’t be - 
angry.” 

“ Of course not, Miles.” Gervase took up the poker, and made 
a ferocious attack upon a lump of coal. “The truth of the 
matter is,” he said desperately, after a pause, “I believe I am 
more than half in love with the girl.” 

“ Dear me, that’s serious,” said Mr. Adare. 

“At all events,” went on Gervase, “I never met a girl I 
liked better. I never was a ladies’ man, as you know; I despise 
fellows who fall in and out of love as easily as they change their 
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shirts. I never could understand the fun of it, that sort of tom- 
foolery. But I confess,” he went on with a vicious lunge at the 
coal, “that I have felt more like making a fool of myself over 
this girl than I ever did before. By Jove, Miles, there is some- 
thing about her that fascinates me. I never met any woman like 
her. I daresay you think I’m a fool, and when I’m away from 
her, I am surprised at myself. And yet I catch myself longing 
to be with her again. She has such a way of drawing one out 
and making one feel that she really is interested in all one says 
that, upon my word, before I know where I am, we've been 
talking for a couple of hours, and that old dragon, Bertha 
Lacy, is glaring at us, with a face on her fit to turn the cream 
sour.” 

Mr. Adare listened thoughtfully. 

“I know what every one thinks,” said Gervase angrily, “that 
she is trying to catch me, but they are absolutely mistaken. 
To begin with, I’m not worth catching, and if I was, she’s not 
the girl to try and do it. Good heavens, if you knew the way 
she treats me sometimes! Ice isn’t in it! She'd freeze a sala- 
mander, and just as I think Ff am getting a bit forrarder, too! 
Why, she'll take hold of the curb and pull me up and nearly 
break my jaw.” 

“ H’m ! ” 

Mr. Adare chewed his own tongue thoughtfully. 

“1 know you think I’m crazy, old chap,” said Gervase, getting 
up from his chair and standing restlessly with his shoulders 
against the mantelpiece, “and I daresay I am, but not in the 
way youthink. I’m not making a fool of her; it’s all the other 
way. I’m the victim.” 

“ To what extent do you intend to be victimized ?” inquired Mr. 
Adare. 

He took a cigarette from a silver box, and offered one to 
Gervase. 

“ That’s as she pleases,” said Gervase gloomily. 

He took the cigarette absently. 

“Any of the fellows in your regiment married?” said Mr. 
Adare as he leant forward to light a spill and handed it on to 
Gervase when he had lit his cigarette. 

“Confound you, Miles,” he said, with a half-laugh, “why 
do you keep suggesting these disagreeable practical details ? 
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I know well enough I’m not in a position to marry at 
present.” 

“The life of a soldier’s wife in a regiment such as yours 
can hardly be an attractive one, I should imagine,” said Mr. 
Adare. 

“I might get an adjutancy,” said Gervase, relighting his 
cigarette. 

“Well enough for the first year or two, but—think of the in- 
evitable consequences. Two people can live on what is totally 
inadequate to keep a nursery going.” 

“ Hang it, I know all that.” 

“ Miss Aylmer may be of an economical-turn of mind, and she 
has not been accustomed to luxury, I daresay, but with a fellow 
of your extravagant tastes, always been accustomed to the best 
of everything—well, you have never thought much about the 
pounds ; you would find it a devilish hard grind to have to look 
sharp after the pence. The fence, my dear fellow!” 

“ Curse the money!” said Gervase savagely. 

“Yes, Things are badly arranged in this world,” said Mr. 
Adare. “You, with nothing a year, want to marry some one 
else with nothing a year, while I daresay your next-door neigh- 
bour with half a million is eating his heart out because the girl 
of his choice with another half-million can’t put up with the cut 
of his nose or the shape of his legs.” 

“ Sickening,” said Gervase. 

“Granted,” said Mr. Adare tranquilly, “but there’s reason in 
it, too. You can’t live on love alone, any more than you can on 
money alone. My advice is, Remain in the ranks of the single, 
where you are very well off.” 

Gervase was smoking calmly. He took regular puffs, 
and watched the rings of smoke as he blew them out of his 
mouth. 

“You're quite right, old chap. You always are,” he said with 
a huge sigh. “I’m not absolutely insane yet. This flame will 
have to be smothered.” 

“Without too much use of cold water, I hope? Girls 
don’t care about shower-baths, as a rule, I believe,” said Mr. 
Adare. 

“No fear,” said Gervase. “She’s taken good care of that, I 

can tell you. Why, that’s just what makes me so mad.” 
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“ Ah, well,” said Mr. Adare philosophically, “ it will be all the 
same a month or two hence.” 

“T suppose it will,” said Gervase gloomily. 

“Only just don’t think of it too much,” said Mr. Adare. 
“Bless you, there’s nothing important but what thinking 
makes it more so, as Hamlet says, only in rather better English. 
Things get out of proportion when one thinks of them, they get 
out of focus, and can’t fairly be judged. Now go and have fifty 
up with Herries, instead of skulking off to the drawing-room. 
Put Miss Aylmer out of your head, and your heart will take care 
of itself.” 

Gervase assented doubtfully. His reason told him that Miles’s 
advice was excellent. 

Mr. Adare went to his wife’s room immediately after his inter- 
view with Gervase. 

“My dear,” he said with comic gravity, “this business is 
really rather serious. I am thankful there is such a short time 
left. If we are careful, I think it can be tided over safely. The 
only thing to be done is to keep them apart as much as possible.” 

“Good gracious, you don’t mean to say he is such a fool as to 
—to—be such a donkey,” cried Lady Fanny, unable to express 
her horror. “I shouldn’t have thought it of Gervase,” she added 
solemnly. 

“No harm is done as yet,” said Mr. Adare, “but there is no 
saying what might or might not happen. I spoke as strongly as 
I dared, 'but dared not say too much. It was like walking on 
eggs.” 

“Do you mean to say he told you he really—really— 
was fond of the girl—seriously ?” said Lady Fanny, with dilated 
eyes. 

“It is touch and go,” said Mr. Adare. “Opposition would be 
the very worst thing. He would just gostraight offand propose, 
but I appealed as delicately as possible, with a faint suggestion of 
ridicule, to his common sense, and I think the practical side of 
- him sees how impossible anything serious would be. But he is 
just the fellow to rush to the romantic extreme, if he was once 
started. He is immensely infatuated, though I think hardly in 
love. That would come with time, and mercifully the time is short. 
I only hope the girl has kept a firm grip of her heart. Accord- 
ing to him, she has.” 
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“Oh, you bet she has!” said Lady Fanny excitedly. “ Bertha 
said she was a minx.” 

“No. Now, don’t be spiteful, my dear,” said Mr. Adare. “It 
sounds too much like the spite that all women are supposed to 
feel for each other. I don't like my wife to share the common 
failings of vulgar women.” 

“ Dear old man,” she said, laying her head on his shoulder. 
“How dear and good you are. You never will hear a word 
against any one. I believe if I told you with my own lips that 
Captain Taylor had asked me to run away with him, you would 
not believe me.” 

“I should believe you, darling, because I know nothing but 
the truth ever passes these pretty red lips.” Hekissed them. “But 
I shouldn’t blame you. I should simply kick him out of the 
house.” 

She laughed merrily. 

“Poor man! How funny he would look tumbling head fore- 
most down the steps, with his coat-tails flying! I’ve half a 
mind to tempt him to insult me, just for the fun of seeing you do 
it.” 

“You frivolous little April-face! I believe you will laugh at 
my funeral.” 

“ Don't, Miles!” 

“ Hullo, darling what is it, eh? Lift up your face.” 

There was a pause, and his wife’s face remained hidden. 

“ Fan, darling, I hope you're not blistering my collar with hot 
tears. Are you? I thought I felt a drop trickle down my neck 
just now.” 

Lady Fanny lifted up her face and shook him by the shoulders. 

“Miles, you’re a deas?,” she said with great emphasis. 


CHAPTER IX. 


AGNES would have been very much shocked if she could have 
seen what Gertrude wrote in her diary that evening. Fortu- 
nately she did not guess the existence of such depravity as lay 
hidden beneath the covers of the book to which Gertrude con- 
fided her most secret thoughts. 

“January 20th.—I have not had a moment since I came to this 
delightful house to write in my diary, but it doesn’t much matter, 
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for when it is all over, and I am back again at home, I shall have 
plenty of time to live my visit over again. There is no fear that 
I shall forget a single incident. I have never been so happy in my 
life, never ! Nothing is wanting to complete my enjoyment. Oh, 
the wild, delirious joy of living in such moments as these, that 
comes to one perhaps two or three times in one’s life! Yet what 
am I so ridiculously rapturous, so wildly excited, about ? Viewed 
from an outsider’s point of view, there is nothing unusual. 
Hundreds of girls have experiences such as I am undergoing 
now every year or oftener in their lives. They think nothing 
of it, and I am a fool to make so much out of so little. What 
is it that excites me to such a pitch of rapture? First, I 
am staying in a splendidly comfortable, luxurious house. I 
used to think I did not care about things of that sort, but I 
find I do enjoy a fire in my bedroom, plenty of candles, hot water, 
a great, comfortable bed (even the frills on the pillows please my 
weak mind). If I wanted to excuse my enjoyment of such trifles, 
I should say it was because I havea soul that yearns for the ideal 
even in little things, that revels in perfection of beauty and com- 
fort, that loves to be surrounded by all that is pleasing to the 
most refined tastes, but I needn’t trouble to be sarcastic at my 
own expense. 

“ Enough to record the simple fact that I love those great, hand- 
some rooms, full of lovely pictures and things, which nobody 
dreams of looking at except Mr. Adare. I am not even ashamed 
to own that the food pleases me. 

“Well, then, after the material comforts, which after all only 
please a very small part of me, T enjoy being one of this party of 
nice, amusing, well-bred people. They may not be clever or 
particularly intellectual as individuals; they laugh and talk 
from morning till night, and all seem to be the best of 
friends. Some one is always saying something that makes 
one laugh. I love being made to laugh, and I am always 
laughing here. Lady Fanny is the perfection of a hostess; 
she allows us all to do just what we please. I am sure she hates - 
nothing in the world but dulness and a lack of men, and wherever 
she is there is not much fear of either. 

“ Mr. Adare looks on with a twinkle in his eye, as if he loved to 


see people enjoying themselves. 
“ Well, I am not such a fool as not to know that all this would 
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go for nothing, might all be the same, and yet be dull, if it were 
not for one thing—yes, if it were not for 42m, the central figure, 
the real source of all my enjoyment. Such a smart, good- 
looking, popular, clever man! He is infatuated with me. I 
know it. I hate him now and then, or rather I hate to think 
that he is only amusing himself with me. I want him to be the 
victim. When we part it shall not be my fault if I am the only 
one to suffer. He will forget first, of course. I can only make a 
faint impression, but I will make it as deep as I can. Yes, why 
shouldn’t I? 

“T will enjoy myself in my own way, though it may be mad- 
ness. I shall pay for it afterwards, when I have nothing to 
think of but this short week of /zfe and love. Yes, we will play 
at love. He is ready, and so am I. Who shall set the limits, 
how far we shall or shall not go? I long that he should say, 
‘I love you;’ that he should kiss me. Why not? I am in 
love with him. Am I to go through life without a single taste 
of passion—the glorious passion of love, which, after all, is the 
greatest thing in the world, the one thing every soul yearns for, 
the only thing worth living for? Why should I not have this one 
taste, now while the cup is held to my lips for one brief moment ? 
It may be the one chance I shall have in my life. It is my fate 
to marry—I cannot write his name—I hate him at the moment. 
I will be a good and faithful wife to him, but I must not allow 
myself to love this other man first. It will soon be over. Then 
there will be a taste of ashes in my mouth for God knows how 
long.” 

Gertrude had been writing in a frenzy of excitement. The wild 
scrawl was almost illegible, so great was her haste, but at this 
point she paused and flung herself back in her chair. 

The firelight played over her lithe young figure, where the blood 
was coursing as it only courses in hot, passionate youth ; it shone 
on her face, white and drawn with emotion, in her dark eyes, on 
her black hair, strewn over her shoulders. 

She took up her pencil again, and wrote slower. 

“What an awful creature any one who read what I have just 
written would think me! They would not know that this fiery 
furnace is hidden beneath a good thick crust of shyness and 
reserve. Much as I long that Gervase should in some way 
express his infatuation—I am not blind enough to call it love—I 
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believe my reserve, my habit of appearing colder and harder than 
I really am, is a very safe protection. The animal part of me 
longs to be embraced by him, but, thank goodness, the more 
spiritual part of me is shy, and shrinks back almost involuntarily. 
I am not sure that it is the spirit, either. I think it is only the 
instinct born of conventionality. Will conventionality prove a 
strong enough wall against the siege of desire? / hope not. It is 
pitiful to think that anything could prevent me from going on to 
the very end, now that I have once started. Weakness is the one 
sin. 

“The old teaching about yielding to temptation comes back to 
me. Very well, if I am yielding to temptation, I choose to do so. 
I do not deceive myself; I am willing to pay the price. It isa 
matter between me and my conscience. How I should look back 
and regret and despise myself in after-years, if I drew back now, 
and gave up this fleeting passion which has come to me! It 
comes to me as an experience, a bitter-sweet experience, which 
will be an outstanding event in my life. I suppose some people 
would say I was doing a stronger and nobler thing if I gave it 
up, but whichever way I look at it, the result is the same, only 
in the one case I eat the apple and have a short-lived joy in its 
bitter sweetness, while in the other I get nothing for my pains. 
Gervase, Gervase, I must have your kiss on my lips; I must feel 
your arms round me, if only a moment—oh, God ! 

“It seems to me there is some method in my madness, for never 
for a moment do I dream of a lasting love between us—of 
marriage. No, such happiness is not for me. It would be too 
good, too beautiful. Life is not like that. It is for the most part 
like a desert, with green oases now and then. To have Gervase, 
my beautiful, strong, splendid Gervase, for my husband is too 
much. Such bliss is reserved for some one who will not appre- 
ciate it, who will take it quite calmly and rationally, probably 
Agnes. He is only an ordinary human being to her, as my fate 
is to me. Heavens, shall I ever make up my mind to marry 
him, having known Gervase? It is fortunate that Time, good old 
Father Time, dulls our senses and deadens our desires. 

“Tt maddens me to think that nothing but money—sordid, 
horrible money—keeps us apart. He has nothing, I know 
perhaps five or six hundred a year; I have nothing. We can- 
not live on nothing, more’s the pity. Soitis hopeless. Besides, 
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there are other obstacles. He belongs toone sphere, I to another. 
Our lives are just like two lives that have crossed at right angles. 
They never can meet again. It seems such a simple thing—to 
meet. again—but time goes on, other interests crop up, things 
come in the way, one has few mutual friends, and in the mean- 
time something definite must be done. So life goes on, and the 
hope of meeting dies away ; the desire to meet dies too. That is 
the saddest part of all. 

“What a fool I am !—I despise myself.” 

The last words were written with sudden, savage haste, with an 
angry scrawl of the pencil at the end. She threw it down, flung 
the book into her box, and began to dress for dinner. 


(To be continued.) 





